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PREFACE 


Ir will be plain, I think, from internal evi- 
dence, that this narrative could not have 
been written much before the year nineteen 
hundred and twenty to allow for a sufficient 
lapse of time after the events occurred. This 
is a solecism which will diminish every year, 
and should I be so fortunate as to secure 
any readers before that remote period, they 
will perhaps kindly bear this fact in mind. 

To the younger generation I might venture 
to recommend the excellent memoir of Charles 
Simeon, by the Rev. William Carus, Canon 
of Winchester and Fellow of ‘Trinity; and in 
connection with celebrated Frenchmen natu- 


ralised in England, I should like to recall a 
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childhood’s recollection of Dr. de Lys of 
Edgbaston, with whose family name I have 
made free, and of Dr. Peter Mark Roget, the 
compiler of that remarkable book Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases, with whose 
venerable and kindly figure I was familiar, 
as a child, when an inmate of the family of 


Mr. John Bishop, F.R.8. yous 


LANSDOWNE, EDGBASTON, 
25th June 1886. 
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CHAPTER I 
KINGSWOOD 


I supposr that no one ever denied that Kings- 
wood was a beautiful house, though some may 
have objected to it on the ground of incon- 
venience. It stood in the centre of an agri- 
cultural and wooded country, remote, with one 
slight exception, from any mining or manu- 
facturing population. It was immediately 
surrounded by acres, or, I should rather say, 
miles of chase and forest, untouched since the 
Saxon time, when it had been the favourite 
hunting-ground of king and etheling. Through 
miles of tangled fern and forest glade the 
narrow, unkempt drive led to the house, a 
series of low, almost detached buildings sur- 
sy B 
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rounding a quadrangle. The entrance hall 
was said to date from the Saxon time; but 
if this cannot be accepted, the house itself as 
a whole was certainly one of the most ancient 
inhabited houses in England. The deer came 
up unchecked, amid the beds of fern, to the 
long low front, which was more regular than 
the other sides of the quadrangle, with small 
windows at regular intervals at some height 
from the ground, which hghted in fact only 
the upper rooms, and pierced in the centre by 
a gateway ina low cupolaed tower. This front 
was said to have been added in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, when the house was re- 
stored after the wars. Inside the quadrangle, 
in the centre of the gravel, stood the tall pillar 
of a sun-dial, erected on a base of four steps, 
and having four gnomons, one on each of its 
four sides. Opposite to the entrance gate, up 
a flight of curved steps, was the door of the 
great hall. The stone door frame, supported 


by pillars in half relief, and carved with a 
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profusion of armorial quarterings, was carried 
up to the roof, and, at the time of which I 
speak, was in perfect preservation, having some 
years before been most carefully restored. It 
gave a richness and perfection to this aspect 
of the house which it would otherwise have 
lacked. The rest of the quadrangle was most 
irregular in character, having square projec- 
tions and windows both square and circular 
in mullioned stone frames, roofs of distinct 
buildings and of different heights, and chim- 
neys of every form and size. In certain shel- 
tered parts ivy and other creeping plants had 
grown up the walls, but in general the mel- 
lowed stone-work was perceptible, interspersed 
in one or two places with the small red brick- 
work of the Jacobean time. Not a stone was 
allowed to decay without being replaced, and 
this exquisite nicety and perfection of detail, 
contrasted with the rustic woodland surround- 
ings, was the distinct charm of the place. 


Inside, the hall reached to the roof, and 
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was lighted by two high square windows, with 
diamond panes of glass, on either side of the 
door. It was entirely panelled, as indeed 
was the whole house, with oak. On the right 
hand, as you entered, was an immense stone 
fireplace which reached to the rafters of the 
open roof, and was carved with an elaborate 
sculpture, representing Acteeon being devoured 
by his hounds. ‘The other furniture consisted 
of a comparatively modern oak table of mas- 
sive size, two or three high-back chairs, some 
skins of deer thrown upon the hearth, and a 
curious collection of armour arranged along 
the upper part of the walls. This armour was 
considered to be one of the curiosities of the 
place. The tradition was that it consisted of 
pieces of armour which were too old and obso- 
lete to be used when a troop was equipped for 
the king’s service at Edgehill, and that, as 
very few of the more modern weapons, offen- 
sive and defensive, survived Marston Moor 


and Naseby to return to the ancestral home, 
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these relics of a still remoter past were re- 
arranged and burnished up to make the best 
show they could on the denuded walls. They 
certainly, except perhaps to the eye of the 
expert, presented in no way an imposing 
appearance ; but for this reason, perhaps, they 
were the more valuable. I think I have heard 
of gorgeous suits of restored steel armour, at 
which some have been inclined to scoff. 

To the right of the hall, by the side of the 
fireplace, was a door opening into an apart- 
ment which contained a staircase. These 
staircases were a feature of Kingswood. They 
were innumerable ; indeed the several parts of 
the house were so disjointed and the storeys so 
irregular that there was little communication 
between them, and almost every part required 
a separate staircase. These were generally 
composed of a number of short flights con- 
sisting of three or four steps each, and went 
wandering and twisting about in all sorts of 


surprising directions. ‘They were all panelled 
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with oak, most of it bleached almost white 
with age and sunshine, and twisted and worn 
out of its original shape, as were also the irre- 
gular steps. They were ornamented, sparsely, 
with pictures, mostly of the Dutch school ; 
and I do not know that I delighted in any- 


thing more during the long years of childhood 


and how long those years of childhood were ! 
—in this wonderful house, in which I found 
so much delight, than I did in brooding over 
some exquisite bit of landscape or winter 
skating piece, some meadow scene of Cuyp 
or some wayside group of Berghem, standing 
out, a brilliant gem, from the waste of pale 
oak panel, which contrasted and yet har- 
monised so perfectly with its repose and with 
its truth. 

The presence of these pictures in such pro- 
fusion at Kingswood is easily explained. After 
the Restoration, while the great estates and 
palaces belonging to the family, or which were 


obtained by them, were being recovered, and 
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nursed, Kingswood was the residence with 
which crippled fortunes obliged them to be 
content; and the exile, who returned from 
Holland with his king, had contracted a taste 
for the Dutch school of painters, and yearly 
imported works of the best masters. There 
was then no landscape school of art existing 
in England, and this taste, though creditable, 
was not, I think, surprising. 

A. doorway, by the side of the staircase I 
have mentioned as being close to the hall, led 
into the drawing-room, which was situated at 
the back of the hall and faced the south. This 
room had a more modern appearance than 
most of the other apartments. It had been 
decorated in the last century during a tem- 
porary residence of the heir of the dukedom. 
The oak panelling had been painted white, and 
wreaths of fruit and flowers carved in wood, 
after the manner of Gibbons, had been intro- 
duced. The alternate spaces were filled with 


silver sconces, and between them some of the 
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best pictures and portraits in the house had 
been hung. Close by the entrance door was a 
portrait by Gainsborough. It represented a 
boy dressed in what the last century chose to 


called a Vandyke costume 


a costume familiar 
to all from the celebrated pictures of the Blue 
Boy. It was, I have always thought, the most 
speaking and life-like portrait I have ever 
seen. I thought so as a child; I have had 
good cause to remember it since. 

Were I writing only to please myself I 
should never tire of dwelling on the charms of 
this wonderful house, but I fear at the outset 
to weary my readers with too much description 
of that which cannot have the same charm for 
them which it has for me, and it may be wiser, 
therefore, for me to introduce at once my first 
personal experience—the experience of a little 


girl of three 


of my home. 
One night, | know that it was night by the 
candlelight everywhere, and by the great fires 


burning all over the house in the lobbies and 
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halls, it seemed that my ordinary life ceased, 
and that I entered into fairyland. About the 
usual time of my going to bed Mrs. Poins, 
whom I then regarded as my special property, 
but whom I have had, since, reason to suppose 
combined for my especial benefit the functions 
of housekeeper and voluntary head nurse, came 
to me and told me that I was to be dressed and 
go downstairs to dine with his Grace. I was 
immediately attired in white, with a gold sash. 
I know that especial care was taken with my 
hair, a proceeding which I particularly dis- 
liked. Iwas taken by Mrs. Poins, who struck 
me as being also elaborately dressed, down the 
great staircase—not the one I have already 
described, but another which occupied a sort of 
tower in the south front of the house, next to 
the drawing-room. This staircase, that might 
perhaps for the first time, but certainly often 
afterwards, impressed my childish fancy, as 
resembling, or perhaps, indeed, as being, Jacob’s 


Ladder, so high it was, so full of steps, so 
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crowded with stately forms of ladies and gentle- 
men in jewelled costumes and gold frames, 

ascending and descending, as it seemed to me. 
From the bottom of the staircase, through 
one of the innumerable little lobbies, with a 
brilliant fire and two or three Dutch land- 
scapes dreaming their sweetness away in quiet 
corners, we entered, by a small private door, 
the dining-room, which looked on to the court- 
yard towards the north. It was not a large 
room, but its aspect in some respects was strik- 
ing. I thought so as a child, and, remember- 
ing it as | write, [think so still. It was lined, 
of course, with oak; but whereas the rooms 
that faced the south and the sunshine had their 
panelling blanched and paled, the rooms that 
faced the courtyard and the north were dark and 
sombre with age and gloom. A lofty chimney- 
piece of carved wood, on the shelf of which 
stood a row of old Rhenish wine-glasses, occu- 
pied the end of the room by which we had 


entered, while at the opposite end, which com- 
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municated with the great hall, there was a 
black buffet or sideboard, with tall flagons of 
antique plate. There were no pictures on the 
walls, but the black oak was covered in places 
by squares of old tapestry, the colours of which 
were yet bright. Between each of these pieces 
of tapestry were silver sconces of great size, 
holding candles. 

In this, as it seemed to me, awful and 
mystic apartment, I was placed at a table— 
a little child three years old, Mrs. Poins 
standing behind my chair—in solitary com- 
pany with a kindly and very beautiful old 
gentleman, as he seemed to me, whom I had 
previously seen but seldom, but whom I knew 
to be the Duke. He was dressed in ordinary 
evening clothes, but wore a broad blue ribbon 
across his chest. Behind his chair stood a 
personage in black, and before the great 
buffet was another magnate, also in black. 
Now in ordinary life, and by daylight, I 


knew these two great personages intimately, 
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and did not scruple, if my fancy led me so to 
do, to pull them by their whiskers and beard. 
Even at that solemn moment I knew that 
they were Mr. Priest, his Grace’s body-servant, 
and Mr. Giles, the head butler, but seen 
under these awful circumstances, and in- 
pressed by the extreme gravity of their de- 
meanour, they seemed to me transfigured, so 
to speak, and I should not have dreamed of 
claiming acquaintance with them. Other 
beings, in gorgeous raiment, but whom | 
seemed also to have a dim consciousness of 
having known under widely different aspects, 
flitted about the room. 

livery detail of that stately meal is distinct 
in my memory even now. Of course I must 
have had very little given me to eat, and I 
do not remember the taste of anything. 
What I do remember is the amused, kindly, 
and concentrated attention of which I wag 
the centre—the reserved and stately, and yet 


real and even humorous enjoyment in which 
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every one entered into the spirit of the hour. 
Finally, a tiny drop of some sparkling 
wonderful drink was given me, and Mrs. 
Poins, leaning over me, whispered: ‘Bow to 
his Grace, darling, and drink.’ 

And I see now, in my old age, the gracious 
kindly face of the old noble bowing to the 
little child over his lifted glass. 

I never heard any explanation of this 
night. I can only suppose that, my aunt 
being indisposed, it occurred to some one that 
the sight of the little girl at table might 
amuse the Duke, and that this earliest recol- 
lection of my girlhood was the result of this 
humorous fancy. 

My aunt, I called her so, but she was 
really my great-aunt, was the second wife of 
the Duke of Cressy and de la Pole, of one of 
the proudest families that the world has ever 
geen, in whose veins ran the blood of Valois, 
of Plantagenet, and of Anjou. She was her- 


self the daughter of a Dean, and of a distin- 
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guished family, in no way unsuited to her 
lofty alliance, but she was, what was still 
more, the gentlest and kindest woman that 
ever lived. 

In those early days when I had been sent, 
a little child, from India, my girl-mother 
lying dead, the Duke and Duchess only came 
down to Kingswood at intervals. But the 
place had a singular fascination for his Grace 
as advancing years told upon him—the visits 
to this retired spot became longer. Gradually 
all ties to the gay or political world became 
weakened, and at length, when I had reached 
the age of twelve or fourteen, the Duke and 


Duchess, resigning their magnificent palaces 


and country seats—all the grandeur of society 
and all the leadership in Government—to the 
Marquis of Clare and his wife, settled down 
with most perfect satisfaction to a life of 
absolute repose. 

Some three or four years after the death 


of his wife my father was killed in some 
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nameless skirmish with a frontier tribe, in 
one of those little wars which occupy a para- 
graph or two in a morning paper. I am 
only a woman, and my opinion is of little 
worth, but I have often thought with sur- 
prise that what seems to me to be a unique 
characteristic of the English race is not more 
thought of than it is. 

I say the English race, because I have 
a distinct idea in my mind, though it is 
somewhat difhcult of expression—the great 
victories of the world, the victories that have 
triumphed over death and hell, have been 
won, for the most part, by the English race ; 
the noble and the peasant standing side by 
side, and ‘jeopardising their lives unto the 
death in the high places of the field.’ 

I would cut out my tongue rather than it 
should speak a word that would imply dis- 
paragement of that ‘thin red line’ that has 
won for the world priceless victories which 


never would have been won but for that 
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superb characteristic of the English race, mani- 
fested as much in the peasant as in the noble. 
But after all there is something in the gift 
—the supreme gift—of leadership, and there 
is a class in England, history teaches us so 
on every page, without whom the world’s 
victories would never have been won. 


‘Their graves are severed far and wide 


By mount and stream and sea.’ 

Civilisation pursues its beneficent march, 
forwarded, for the most part, by this glorious 
Enelish race—forwarded too, for the most 
part, by these little nameless wars. Three 
Imes only in the gazette, but some bright 
young life is laid down without a murmur— 
not a vulgar life, but a life the offspring of a 
family, the flower and type of the human race 
—some home is made desolate, with no 
thought save ‘we have done that which it 
was our duty to do.’ I have been told by 
clever men that in the days when Rome was 


the mistress of the world something like this 
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was also known. Whether it were so or not 
I cannot say. 

By the time I had attained the age of 
seventeen or eighteen years the life at Kings- 
wood had become so settled and regular that 
I fancy even a conventual household could 
scarcely surpass it for regularity and repose. 

We breakfasted in a room in the south-west 
angle of the house beyond the drawing-room. 
This room was chosen in preference to one in 
the east front, which might have seemed more 
suitable for a morning-room, because it com- 
municated with the library, which was situated 
in the west front. The Duke received few 
letters or papers, all business letters being dis- 
posed of by the Marquis or his agents. The 
Duke opened a paper two days’ old, and gave 
us an account of such news as he thought 
would interest us. Immediately after break- 
fast he retired into the library. Exactly at 
eleven his horses were brought to the door, 


unless the weather was very unfavourable. He 
C 
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had two rides, which he never varied, one for 
each alternate day. The one lay towards the 
west, through the chase and wooded lanes, 
with here and there a breezy common, and led 
you at last to a country town. Here the 
accustomed horse stopped of his own accord at 
the agent’s gate, where the Duke sat for a few 
moments in his saddle in consultation, then on 
to the rectory, where, if the rector and his 
wife were at home, his Grace would alight 
and take a glass of sherry. Were it market 
day, he would pass through the market-place 
and speak many a gracious word. 

The other ride lay due north, entirely 
through the chase, through tangled thickets 
of twisted thorn and holly, with distant glades 
of oak and beech; at last, on a rising ground, 
a ruined tower and a flash of far-off sea. After 
lunch, should the weather be propitious, the 
carriage came to the door exactly at three, 
For the Duke and Duchess there was only one 


drive, and this lay towards the east. Why 
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they never visited the market town which was 
the scene of the Duke’s morning ramble I 
never knew; but they never did. The road 
lay through the chase for about a mile till it 
reached a quaint little church—a spot so dear 
to me that I shall presently describe it more 
fully—and, after a further stretch of chase and 
open common, passed a group of cottages, also 
connected with the story I have to tell, and 
then, by a long reach of country road, well 
kept, came, at the end of some two miles or 
a little more, to what might be called a con- 
siderable town. Its position on a river, navig- 
able, for the few miles which lay between it 
and the sea, for ships of what in those days 
was considered a respectable size, had made it 
in former days a port of some importance; and 
some small deposits of coal and ironstone had 
encouraged enterprising persons to erect more 
than one quaint little factory, which in no 
degree detracted from the picturesque aspect 


of the place. There were old - fashioned 
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wharves and offices, sleeping in the sunshine, 
with bales of goods and strange-looking cranes 
and landing-stages; very seldom, if ever, did 
we penetrate so far as these. 

This was particularly the Duchess’ drive, 
and had only two objects in view. The first 
in position was the parish school, which was 
situated at the entrance to the town. Here 
on alternate days the carriage stopped. Her 
Grace alighted and entered the school. The 
Duke never accompanied her; for half an 
hour, or sometimes more, he would remain 
quite silent in the carriage, open or closed 
according to the time of year. As the carriage 
always stopped precisely at the same place the 
aspect of the scene was invariably the same, 
yet it never seemed to weary the Duke. I 
know from frequent experience the sight that 
met his eyes. Opposite the school was a stone 
garden wall, above which in the season apple 
and pear trees were in blossom. Beyond this 


was a little cottage of two stories occupied by 
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a cobbler, whose work was exhibited in an old- 
fashioned bulkhead window. Day after day 
this confined view seemed to satisfy the Duke. 
Whether he saw it at all, what thoughts, what 
recollections of a long life passed in the gay 
capitals of Kurope, filled his mind, during these 
quiet afternoon hours, who can tell ? 

He was satisfied with the narrow prospect 
from the windows of a brougham, but in sum- 
mer from an open carriage there was a wider 
view. Past the old garden wall, with the 
ruddy apples perhaps overtopping it,—past 
the cobbler’s hutch,—the eye wandered down 
a picturesque bit of street winding between 
irregular red and white houses, with here and 
there a projecting sign. Overhead was the 
wide expanse of the English heaven—that 
gentle heaven of pale blue sky and passing 
cloud. Over the tiled roofs that formed the 
line of the street rose against the sky the red 
cupolaed tower of a Queen Anne church. The 


narrow winding footpaths were paved with 
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irregular and broken flags and the gutters 
with pebble stones, amid which grass and dock 
leaves forced their way. Every now and then 
as the Duke sat, patient and silent, in the 
warm sunny street, a solitary figure would 
approach along the pathway, giving a mo- 
mentary life and even excitement to the scene. 
A perceptible quiver of interest passed through 
the perfectly tramed servants; none ever 


passed, were it even a stranger tramp, without 


raising his hat—without receiving a touch of 
the hat from the Duke. 

Inside the school the Duchess took a class, 
now of girls, now of boys, now of infants. 
Some survival of the early training of her life, 
in her father’s parish, made it impossible for 
her to pass her life without some such effort 
for the good of others. I have ample know- 
ledge, from certain experience, that these 
efforts of the Duchess were productive of 


exceeding good. 


The object of the drive on the alternate 
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days took the carriage a little farther on into 
the centre of the little market-place, where 
was a stone market hall supported by pillars. 
The visit was so arranged as never to fall upon 
a market day. Here the carriage always 
stopped at a small shop kept by two old 
ladies who were sisters—a book, stationery, 
and Berlin wool shop. The visit to these old 
ladies was the one dissipation of her Grace’s 
life. It was her Regent Street and Piccadilly. 
Any new book which the unerrmg judgement 
of the Misses Smith assured them would meet 
the approval of their patroness was always 
procured. The Duchess was devoted to the 
writings of Miss Yonge, but, as 1t was obvious 
that it was impossible for that lady to keep 
her Grace supplied with a new work on each 
oceasion of her visit, she was obliged to depend 
upon the taste and instinct of her friends, and 
I have reason to know that the trust was 
never misplaced. The Duke invariably accom- 


panied his wife into this shop; seated on a 
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chair by the counter he appeared to take the 
greatest interest in its entire contents, not at 
all excluding the wool and crewel work. His 
taste in novels was limited. He thought it 
proper to admire Scott, considering his prin- 
ciples correct and even excellent, but it is my 
conviction that he was often bored by Scott's 
novels. The writer of fiction whom he really 
unaflectedly admired was the late G. P. R. 
James. ‘The tone of his novels, he said, was 
invariably high, his English style unaffected 
and pure, and his stories interesting. But 
what really delighted him was Mr. James’ 
knowledge and grasp of French history and 
life. The Duke had been, in his youth, an 
attaché to the embassy in Paris during the 
Bourbon Restoration, and his judgment on this 
point was worthy of attention. He has often 
pointed out to me the minute knowledge of 
old France possessed by Mr. James, extending 
to the points of junction of bye and cross- 


roads in the times of the old provinces. This 
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visit to the Misses Smith and the talk with 
which it was accompanied—much of which 
was regularly repeated—was always a source 
of pleasure on both sides. The Duchess some- 
times purchased articles at the other shops in 
the quiet square, but rarely alighted. 

In the winter we dined in the room looking 
on to the court, which I have already described 
as the scene of that never-to-be-forgotten even- 
ing; but in the summer we dined in the same 
room we had breakfasted in, in the south-west 
corner of the house. ‘This room had two 
windows looking towards the south and one 
towards the west. This western window, the 
three windows of the library, and the rest of 
the windows in the west front, looked on to 
what was called the Wilderness, but what was 
really an apple and pear orchard of imme- 
morial antiquity. A long straight path ran 
up the middle of this piece of ground, and 
terminated, at some considerable distance, at 


a neglected terrace, with stone balustrades 
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and urns, overlooking ‘the chase,’ with a dis- 
tant woodland of massive thorn-trees and 
oaks, and groups of Scotch firs against the 
western sky. As the Duke sat at dinner, at 
the end of the table opposite to this west 
window, a glory of sunset light suffused the 
Scotch firs and the apple blossom, set in the 
dark blue of the evening sky. 

The other two windows of this morning 
and dining room looked out on to the garden, 
the only flower garden of the house. This 
was a square plot of ground, extending along 
the entire south front, and, bemg exactly 
square, occupying, of course, a considerable 
extent of ground. It was laid out in formal 
beds, and terminated at its farthest extent 
with an immensely broad gravel terrace, 
commanding a magnificent view of chase 
and woodland towards the south. I always 
regretted that we lived so much towards the 
south and west; but I had one consolation. 


My own sleeping room faced the east, and 
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reminded me always of that chamber of the 
House Beautiful, where Christian slept, that 
was called Peace, and faced towards the sun 
rising. The morning glories over wood and 
meadow fill my heart at this moment, so 
many years after, with gratitude and joy. 
When we were alone we spent the even- 
ing in the lbrary, which, as I have said, 
adjoined the room in which we had dined. I 
think I enjoyed this hour more than any 
other of the day. The Duke, as was natural 
from his extraction and early residence in 
Paris, was greatly read in French literature, 
and had collected a large number of French 
memoirs of the last two centuries. He de- 
lighted in Montaigne, and would read to us 
passages of the old humorist’s courtly French 
with a grace and ease that made it impossible 
to miss the meaning. There was a rumour 
that in the last days of the true Bourbon 
Monarchy this brilliant young English noble, 


himself of royal French blood, whom the 
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king deigned to call ‘Mon Cousin,’ had 
formed an attachment to one of the prin- 
cesses. The Duchess would sometimes, by way 
of courtesy, introduce her name, saying, ‘1 


believe you knew the Princess 


very inti- 
mately ;’ and the Duke would never fail to 
observe that she was ‘une vyraie fille de 
France ’—a true princess of the Blood-Royal. 
As I recall these stories and such as these, 
there mingles with the regret that so much 
was passed unnoticed, and is forgotten, the 
pathetic sorrow that, the loved and familiar 
voices of our youth being for ever silent, we 


shall never hear the like any more. 


CHAPTER II 
PORT-ROYAL DES CHAMPS 


I wAvE spoken of a quaint little church 
standing in the chase some mile or so on 
the road to Rivershead, as the little town, 
which was the object of the Duchess’ after- 
noon drive, was called. I never approached 
this little church but I was reminded of 
those mysterious chapels in the forest-wilds 
of the ‘ Morte d' Arthur,’ —* an olde chapel 
in a wast land, as one is called; ‘an olde 


and I could have fancied 


febel chappell,’ 
almost, when the hush of summer noon stilled 
the sense of the present, and lulled it into 
dreamland, that this was the very chapel 


whose door Lancelot had found ‘ wasted and 
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broken, and within he saw a fair altar, richly 
arrayed with cloth of silk, and a candlestick 
of silver that bear six great candles ; and 
when he saw this sight he had a great will 
to enter into the chapel, but he could find 
no place where he might enter, for though 
the door was not broken, yet it was as old, 
perhaps, as the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ and it stood 
open all day long; and although the passage 
was open, yet the place felt so holy and 
pure, in the fresh forest air, that I might 
well understand that a man, ‘sinful and 
unconfessed, might, indeed, find no place 
where he might enter. 

The church was very small, and had an 
appearance of extreme antiquity, rumour 
even asserting it to have been built in the 
Saxon times. It was built of timber, in- 
terspersed with rubble stone and _ plaster, 
and roofed with tiles. It consisted of a 
nave and chancel and a north aisle, separated 


from the rustic nave by low pillars, with 
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round arches, carved with rude fretwork. 
It had an oaken porch, open at the sides, 
and covered with devices and figures of 
saintly life, worn and defaced with age. 
It was surrounded by immemorial yew-trees 
of great size, pollarded and contorted into 
every variety of strange form, and producing 
a mystic depth of light and shadow on moss- 
erown roof and stained wall and fretted oak, 
which seemed at once to perfect the harmony 
with the strange romantic past, and to fall 
in unison with what the village folk con- 
ceived of truth, and heard from Sunday to 
Sunday within its walls—the struggle of 
light with darkness, the triumph of the 
light, the mystic Love that pierced the 
shades of death, and won, by force of sacri- 
fice, its secrets from the grave. 

Beyond the nave, the half of the north 
aisle, towards the east, was enclosed with an 
oaken screen, elaborately carved, and said to 


be of fourteenth century work, and beneath 
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the tiny window towards the east were traces of 
a separate altar. Within this sacred enclosure 
were the seats appropriated to Kingswood, 
and here, on Sunday mornings, when the Duke 
and Duchess attended service, we used to sit. 
At other times I sat in the nave facing the 
chancel and altar, in one of the plain oaken 
seats or forms, which had remained unaltered 
from the pre-Restoration times, before the 
first pew had entered the churches of the 
land. 

The chancel was very small, with no seats 
or stalls of any kind, but with one or two 
quaint seventeenth century tablets on the 
walls. The small east window contained some 
scattered antique glass displaying armorial 
bearings. These always reminded me of 
George Herbert’s lines : 


‘Onely a herauld, who that way doth passe, 


Findes his crackt name at length in the church glass.’ 


One of these small panes was pointed out to 


visitors as being different from the rest. It 
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was beautifully painted, and represented a 
knight, bareheaded, kneeling in a_ forest, 
through which was shining a bright light, as 
of the sun. In the distance, exquisitely 
delineated in the most delicate miniature, was 
a city with spires. Above, on a scroll, was 
the word ‘Parcyvale.’ This fragment was 
evidently of foreign manufacture, but all trace 
of its history or meaning was lost. It was 
supposed to have been one of a series, of 
which it was the sole survivor. 

The only other objects of interest in the 
church were the oak screen work and a recum- 
bent effigy, much defaced, outside the’ screen 
in the north aisle. This was supposed to 
have been brought from a neighbouring 
monastery at its destruction. All trace of 
the person whose memory it was intended to 
perpetuate was lost, but round its base was 
carved a series of small figures representing 
the different occupations of the thirteenth or 


fourteenth centuries—a fowler, a huntsman, 
D 
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a carpenter, a smith; these gave an unex- 
pected interest and value to the tomb now 
that its original purpose was quite missed 
and forgotten. 

Some distance beyond the church, about 
half way between it and the group of cot- 
tages I have spoken of, was the parsonage. 
It had been a woodman’s lodge, and stood 
within the gates of the chase. It had been 
altered and enlarged some years before I first 
knew it, when the Rev. Charles de Lys came 
into the parish. 

As I write this name for the first time in 
this story which I have undertaken, very 
boldly as it seems to me, to tell, I cannot 
refrain from tears, so touching and precious 
are the memories which the name recalls, to 
an orphan girl, of him who was as dear to me 
as any parent could have been. 

He was of French extraction, as his name 
imphes. His grandfather, who was of noble 


birth, had been brought up among the Jan- 
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senists or Port-Royalists. Travelling in 
England in the last century, he had become 
acquainted with some of the leaders of the 
evangelical revival in the English Church, 
notably with Samuel Walker of Truro. He 
recognised this religious movement as so 
similar in its ideas to that in which he had 
been brought up, and was so impressed with 
the beauty of the English service and ritual, 
that he decided to adopt this country as his 
own. He transferred his property to Eng- 
land, and established his only son, who had 
been trained to the medical profession, as a 
physician in London, where he obtained con- 
siderable reputation among the nobility, 
especially those who were well disposed to- 
wards religion. This son married an English- 
woman, and brought up his son Charles to the 
English Church. 

The fortune of his father, the old French 
émigré, had been considerable. It had been 


increased by the thrifty French habits and by 
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the emoluments of his own profession; and 
about the time that his son Charles went to 
Cambridge he retired from London and settled 
himself in one of the market towns on the 
Thames with his two daughters, both of them 
younger than Charles. 

The young Charles inherited the character 
of his grandfather. The doctor was a man 
of imposing manners and of blameless life, 
but was not a man of strong religious instinct, 
whereas his son combined in a remarkable 
degree the characters of a gentleman and of 
a saint. His grandfather had lived to a very 
advanced age, dying in his ninety-fifth year ; 
and his grandson, who was then in his 
fifteenth year, had enjoyed the priceless ad- 
vantage of several years’ intelligent inter- 
course with such a man. 

He had listened with absorbing interest to 
the old gentleman’s narratives of his youth 
and of his ancestors—to his descriptions of 


‘la belle France,’ of beautiful and gay Paris, 
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and of the holy people, nobles and ladies of 
rank, who, in the midst of a gay world, had 
confessed Christ and endured suffering and 
persecution at the hands of the Jesuits and 
of a misguided king. He had listened while 
his grandfather had told him how gentlemen 
of property had given up their parks and 
houses to be appropriated to school-houses 
and play-grounds, and how these little 
academies were organised and governed by 
men of the highest learning and piety. How 
some of the finest verses in Racine’s tragedies 
were meditated whilst he was a boy at school 
amid the woods of Port-Royal; and how at 
Chénet, at des Troux, and at Paris—at these 
retreats sacred to religion and to learning— 
the fact was fully proved that it is only where 
religion sanctifies and purifies the heart and 
life that anything worthy of the name of 
education—that dare presume to call itself 
the highest achievement of learning 


exist. In these sacred retreats the vaunted 


can 
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results of Jesuit teaching were outdone, for 
those were based only on the necessities of 
policy, and were practised only for the benefit 
of a party and a sect; these were based upon 
the inviolable laws of righteousness and the 
will and purpose of God. New associates 
were continually quitting the world and 
bringing their children to these homes of 
culture and of peace. The spacious gardens 
blossomed as the rose, and the walls resounded 
with hymns of prayer and songs of praise. 
In these Christian academies was inculcated 
that pure idealism which is the foundation 
of all true faith; which, taught by the Greek 


Plato, is the foundation upon which true 


Christianity rests—an ideal purity and 
morality, not the lax expediency of casuists. 
Here Arnauld published his work on frequent 
communion, deploring the levity with which 
many in those days approached the sacred 
mystery, urging the necessity of genuine 


fruits of repentance before the blessings of 
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faith can be won, and insisting that no re- 
pentance can be termed evangelical which 
arises from a fear of punishment and is 
ignorant of, and uninspired by, the love of 
God acting and reacting in the soul. The 
most prized possession of the old man, the 
ornament most admired by the boy, and 
which he wore as a man, was a seal, the device 
of which was a crown of thorns from which 
emanated rays of light. Underneath was the 
motto ‘Scio cui ecredidi,—‘I know in whom I 
have believed. ‘This relic, which had de- 
- scended to the old man from his grandfather, 
was one of those engraved in memory of the 
miracle of la Sainte Epine, by which the niece 
of Pascal had been cured of her loathsome 
and distressing malady; which grace, the old 
gentleman told the boy, had so sensibly 
touched that great and intellectual man, as 
being bestowed upon one who was not only 
related to him in the flesh, but was also his 


spiritual daughter in baptism,—‘ sa fille spirit- 
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uelle dans la baptéme,—that his spirit being 
quite occupied by the thought of it, God 
inspired him with an infinity of admirable 
thoughts upon miracles which may be read 
in his books, and which, by giving him new 
lights upon religion, redoubled the love and 
the respect which he had always felt for it. 

One particular anecdote which the old man 
was never weary of repeating, and which the 
boy never forgot, seemed to me admirably 
to describe the peculiar combination of the 
gentleman and the priest which existed in 
Mr. de Lys. 

When Monsieur Abbé de St. Cyran was 
in prison at Vincennes, where he suffered much 
privation,—his books, papers, and pens being 
for a time withheld from him, and the avarice 
of the jailer depriving him of sufficient food, 
his dungeon being damp and exposed to the 
weather,—it wasthe custom that allthe prisoners 
should attend Mass once a day. The abbé 


noticed that several of these, among whom 
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were two or three persons of distinction, im- 
prisoned for political offences, were very thinly 
clad. Monsieur de St. Cyran immediately 
packed up some of his books, which had at 
last been allowed him, and sent them with a 
letter to a lady of his acquaintance in Paris, 
requesting her to sell the books, and with the 
money to buy a supply of clothing for the 
prisoners ; ‘and I will also thank you, madam,’ 
he wrote, ‘to buy some clothes for the Baron 
and Baroness de Beausoleil. Pray let the 
cloth be fine and good, such as suits their 
rank. I do not know what is proper, but I 
think I have somewhere heard that gentlemen 
and ladies of their condition cannot appear 
without gold lace for the men and black lace 
for the women. If so, pray get the best; let 
all be done modestly, but yet sufficiently 
handsomely, that, in looking at each other, 
they may, for a few minutes at least, forget 
that they are captives.’ The lady remonstrated 
with him, suggesting that the money might 
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be better employed; but he answered, ‘I do 
not believe that He who commands me to 
render unto Czesar the things that are Ceesar’s 
will account me a bad steward for giving 
modestly to each according to that rank in 
which He placed them.” The clothes were 
purchased and sent to the prisoners’ apart- 
ments, who never suspected whence they 
eame. They only observed that Monsieur 
de St. Cyran himself was destitute of those 
comforts, and concluded that his having been 
alone forgotten was a judgment upon him for 
his heresy. 

Amid these influences was the education of 
Charles de Lys, as an English churchman, laid. 
He combined, as was far more common at the 
end of the last century and at the beginning 
of the present than it is now, the beliefs and 
instincts of an evangelical and a high church- 
man. He was deeply impressed with the 
individual life and power of Christianity which 


pervaded and actuated the evangelical leaders 
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of the past and present century, while his 
inherited instincts as a Catholic attached him 
with enthusiasm to those Catholic aspects 
which are so prominent in the English Church. 
That it should be supposed, he has often said 
to me, that any discord should exist between 
these two instincts of Christianity is one of 
the most striking instances how an uneducated 
prejudice and superstition may mislead men. 
I only knew him in advanced age, but I can 
well imagine what he must have been as a 
youth—tall and slender, of a gravity beyond 
his years, of a religious sweetness of demeanour 
which at once propitiated and restrained. 

His father was a man of learning, not only 
in his own professional studies, but in the 
higher literature ; and he had set his heart on 
his son’s distinguishing himself at the uni- 
versity. There was everything in his son’s 
disposition and breeding to facilitate this 
design. His ancestral instincts, derived from 


that Port-Royal community which might well 
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be called a sacred college, which equalled the 
Jesuits themselves in their zeal for learning 
and in their skill in imparting it, paved the 
way, in his case, for a brilliant collegiate 
success. | 

About the time that Dr. de Lys came to 
reside in the little town on the banks of the 
Thames, one of the most beautiful estates in 
the neighbourhood had been purchased by a 
Mr. Mainwaring, a man of very large property, 
the result of several generations of successful 
commerce, and of considerable political in- 
fluence. He was a member of parliament, 
and was supposed to possess very considerable 
influence, both in his relations with the Premier 
and with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
was, moreover, a man of refinement and culture, 
having been educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and, enjoying the reputation of wealth that 
doubled itself every few years, his acquaintance 
was sought for by all. He had more than one 


son, and one daughter who already gave 
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promise of exceptional beauty, and of whom 
he was extremely proud. Mrs. Mainwaring 
was an invalid, and Dr. de Lys, as a friend, 
became interested in her case, and was able to 
give her considerable relief. The families soon 
became acquainted, and the young people were 
often together. 

In the gardens at Wotton, as her father’s 
residence was called, and in the meadows on 
the banks of the Thames, Charles de Lys saw 
a great deal of this beautiful girl. He always 
maintained a guarded reserve in speaking of 
this companionship; but I can well believe, 
judging from what we know of her after life, 
that Julia Mainwaring’s somewhat borné life 
was struck through with a sudden light—that 
her nature, essentially a noble one, was startled 
from amidst the commonplace surroundings of 
a gay and fashionable life into the perception 
of an ideal existence of which she had never 
dreamed. I say a borné life, because, though 


the position her father occupied, and the entrée 
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into society of every kind which was open to 
her, might seem to render such a phrase in- 
appropriate, yet, inheriting no ancestral culture, 
and deriving little from the members of her 
family, for her father’s occupations kept him 
entirely engaged, and her brothers were or- 
dinary young men of not the highest fashion, 
her acquaintance with Charles de Lys was a 
liberal education of the loftiest kind. To 
Charles de Lys himself she became the central 
fivure in the woven tissue of a many-shaded, 
many-coloured existence. Around her his 
fancy wrought the threads of his intellectual 
life—his dual intellectual training, the human- 
ism of the classics, the severer, but still 
strangely mysterious rule of the mathematics, 
the ecstatic striving after the spiritual life, 
springing from the intense religious instinct 
which he had possessed from a child. In this 
paradise of the soul Julia Mainwaring, moving 
in her perfect beauty through the flower gardens 


and by the shining river of her home, was 
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exalted to an ideal loveliness and grace by the 
golden halo of pure thought and holy aspiration 
in which he lived. 

At the time that Charles de Lys went to 
Cambridge, and indeed for many years after- 
wards, it was necessary that candidates for 
honours in classics should have obtained 
honours in mathematics also. Mr. de Lys 
always considered this to be an admirable rule, 
and regretted its abolition. He considered 
that it had been of exceeding value to himself. 
For the first part of his residence at the uni- 
versity it enforced an almost entire attention 
to his studies. In those days undergraduate 
life at Cambridge was a very different thing 
from what it has since become. Athletic 
sports were only just beginning to be talked 
about. The occupations of the idle under- 
graduate were driving, horse-racing, gambling, 
and drinking. ‘The relaxation of the reading 
men riding and card-playing. Religious life 


and activity was represented solely by the 
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evangelical revival, and principally in the 
person of the Rev. Charles Simeon of King’s, 
whose weekly teas were the resort of all reli- 
giously - minded candidates for orders. To 
these meetings, which were open to all gowns- 
men, Charles de Lys soon found his way. 
There were many inducements for him to do 
so. Mr. Simeon had been at Eton, and he 
had been extremely fond of riding, which was 
Charles de Lys’ favourite relaxation. Mr. 
Simeon was besides a remarkable instance of 
the combination of religion with high breed- 
ing. His family in the past had been con- 
nected with John Hampden, and in the pre- 
sent generation branches of it “had merged 
in the families of the Welds of Lulworth and 
of Vaux of Harrowden. Charles de Lys 
became extremely attached to this remarkable 
and holy man. He has often described him 
tome. ‘His courteous and refined manners, 
and his humorous quaintness, won upon all 


hearts. At the entry of each gownsman he 
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would advance towards the opening door, with 
all that suavity and politeness which he pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree, and would 
cordially tender his hand, smiling and bowing 
with the accomplished manners of a courtier ; 
and I assure you we deemed it no small 
honour to have had a hearty shake of the 
hand, and a kind expression of the looks, 
from that good old man. 

‘He was seated in a high chair by the side 
of the fireplace. Before him were the benches, 
arranged for the occasion and occupied by his 
visitors ; even the window recesses were fur- 
nished with seats and were filled, for Mr. 
Simeon had taken the greatest care to make 
the windows air-tight, and even put them to 
the test of a lighted candle. “I shall be very 
willing,” he would say, “to catch from you 
any cold which you catch from the draft of 
my windows.” In the meantime, two servants 
would be handing tea to the company—a part 


of the entertainment which most of us could 
E 
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have well dispensed with, as it somewhat 
interfered with the evening’s proceedings ; but 
it was provided in kind consideration for our 
comfort and ease. 

‘If any stranger was introduced to him at 
these meetings he would forthwith produce his 
little pocket memorandum-book, and enter 
with due ceremony the name of his new 
acquaintance, taking care to inquire his col- 
lege, and such other matters as he deemed 
worthy of being registered. Sometimes, too, 
he would comment, in his own way, upon the 
name he was writing, or make some passing 
quaint remark, which would put us all into 
a good humour.’ 

I am sure that there were points upon 
which Mr. de Lys did not sympathise with 
Mr. Simeon. It does not seem to me to be 
of any importance to inquire what these points 
were. Where a sympathy of nature exists 
differences of detail are of little importance. 


The personal admiration and attachment which 
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Mr. de Lys felt for his teacher were unbounded. 
‘One of the most striking things that was 
ever said to me,’ he would say, ‘was said to 
me one day by Mr. Simeon on the grass plot 
before Clare Hall. 

‘You may suppose that I am opposed to 
those who earnestly advocate extremes, and 
that I am in favour of a golden mean. You 
are mistaken. I go far beyond them; I am 
for all extremes. The truth does not lie in 
the middle, or in one extreme, but in both 
extremes. I am for all extremes—for Paul 
and for John, for Calvin and for Arminius. 
“Well, well, Paul,” should I say, “I see that 
thou art beside thyself, go to Aristotle and 
learn the golden mean.” I formerly read 
Aristotle, and liked him much. I have since 
read Paul, and caught somewhat of his strange 
notions, oscillating (not vacillating) from pole 
to pole. Sometimes I am a high Calvinist, 
sometimes a low Arminian, so that if extremes 


will please you I am your man; only remem- 
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ber it is not one extreme that we are to go to, 
but both extremes. We shall both be ready, 
in the estimation of the world, to go to 
Bedlam together.’ 

When Charles de Lys returned to his home 
he found his relationship to Julia Mainwaring 
to be in the most favourable condition. Mr. 
Mainwaring was extremely attached to him, 
and indeed the fascination of his character and 
manner was such that none could resist it. 
He appeared to desire nothing more than that 
Charles should marry his daughter, but he 
was very averse to his taking orders. His 
desire was that Charles, after distinguishing 
himself at the university, should go into 
Parliament. There would be no difficulty 


in finding him a seat 


it was before the pass- 
ing of the first Reform Bill. With the wealth 
and influence which he would command, with 
the fascination of his own manners, the fluency 
of his speech, and the charms of his wife, 


there seemed to Mr. Mainwaring’s fancy no 
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limit to his probable success. Mr. Mainwaring 
was honestly and profoundly attached to his 
only daughter. He was intensely proud of 
her, and he had quite sufficient culture to 
appreciate the highest kind of man, and to 
desire that she should gain such a man for a 
husband. If Charles de Lys took orders all 
this prospect would be changed. It was not 
only that the highest possible success attain- 
able in the Church would be very different 
from the success upon which he had set his 
heart, but he had sufficient insight into char- 
acter to perceive that his daughter was not 
suited to be a clergyman’s wife. 

Mr. Mainwaring did not say much at first 
to his intended son-in-law, but in his second 
and third year he spoke to him several times 
very seriously on the subject, setting before 
him how bright his future might become, and 
how ruinous both to his own interests and to 
those of his wife persistence in taking orders 


would prove. Charles’s father also spoke to 
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him more than once, and it was plain that his 
wishes were entirely in accordance with those 
of Mr. Mainwaring. 

Charles de Lys went in for the mathe- 
matical examination at the end of the year, 
and came out a wrangler some places higher 
than was expected. During the vacation he 
had another very serious conversation upon 
the old subject, and returned to Cambridge 
for the classical examination in the Easter 
term. He was exceedingly disturbed and 
troubled in mind. Apart from the pressure 
that was put upon him to induce him to 
ceive up his intention of taking orders, in 
resisting which he knew that he should have 
no support from his father, he felt a growing 
conviction that Julia was not suited for the 
life of even a dignified clergyman’s wife. 
He could perceive that her father’s judg- 
ment on this poit was a correct one, that 
the qualities and aspirations which would 


make her the excellent and even exemplary 
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wife of a nobleman or statesman, were not 
such as would make her happy in the 
narrower walk he proposed to lead her in. 
His perception of this fact increased every 
day. 

The all-important examination was fast 
approaching—the examination upon which 
so much depended, and towards which so 
many years of patient labour and of en- 
thralling study and imagination had tended, 
and it may be thought that his mind must 
have been distracted and completely para- 
lysed by such discord of emotion ; but Charles 
de Lys possessed a spell which allays the 
trouble of the mind, which clears the intel- 
lect and enables it, freed from distracting 
perplexity, to concentrate itself upon the 
duty of the hour, in the certain confidence 
that the future will be guided by an un- 
erring Intelligence. Religion is a spell for 
all necessities of life, but in no necessity is 


it more beneficent or powerful than in that 
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of mental effort and concentration. Once 
again, in this supreme moment of his hie, 
the old training of Port-Royal did him 
yeoman’s service. 

At no period of his life, not even in this 
crisis, was religion dissociated from educa- 
tion. He frequented Mr. Simeon’s Friday 
evenings with the greatest regularity, and 
sought every opportunity of conversing with 
him, and seeking his advice. 

One sunny afternoon, just before Hall, 
walking upon the grass plot in front of 
King’s, he found the opportunity of open- 
ing his heart and his circumstances to his 
aged friend. Mr. Simeon had the warm and 
eager manners of a foreigner, which quali- 
fied him so perfectly to comfort and to guide. 

‘My young friend,’ he said, ‘this is no 
strange thing that has happened to you. I 
remember the time when I was quite sur- 
prised when a Fellow of my own college 


ventured to walk with me for a quarter of 
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an hour on this grass plot, so much was I 
a man wondered at. 

‘Many years ago, when I was an object of 
much contempt and derision in this univer- 
sity, I strolled forth one day, buffeted and 
afflicted, with my little Testament in my 
hand. I prayed earnestly to my God that He 
would comfort me with some cordial from 
His Word, and that, on opening the Book, 
I might find some text which should sustain 
me. It was not for direction that I was 
looking, for I am no friend to such super- 
stitions as the “Sortes Virgilianze,” but only 
for support. I thought I would turn to the 
Epistles, where I should most easily find 
some precious promise; but my book was 
upside down: so, without intending it, I 
opened on the Gospels. ‘The first text that 
caught my eye was this: “They found a 
man of Cyrene, Simon by name: him they 
compelled to bear His cross.” You know 


that Simon is the same name as Simeon. 
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What a word of instruction was here—what 
a blessed hint for my encouragement! To 
have the cross laid upon me, that I might 
bear it after Jesus. What a privilege! It 
was enough. Now I could leap and sing 
for joy as one whom Jesus was honouring 
with a participation in His sufferings. Things 
are strangely altered since those days. At 
the beginning of this term 120 freshmen 
were introduced to me. 

‘Let us think how it lies with you. The 
first alternative is to give up your sacred 
call and adopt a life such as they follow 
who have never had such a call. I do not 
think that we need speak much of this: but 
the other choice is, perhaps, more difficult to 
decide. Say that you marry this girl whom 
you love, and, against the wishes of her 
father and of her family, perhaps her own, 
take orders, are you prepared for what will 
follow? I know my own needs. I entreat 


you and all my friends, when they feel 
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themselves especially near to God, to remem- 
ber one who has so much need of help. If 
IL know anything of the human heart you 
will require all the help from her who will 
be always at your elbow, whose wishes you 
will be bound to consult, if your own spiritual 
welfare and the interests of your Master's 
kingdom are to be promoted. I advise you 
to think most seriously of these things.’ 

The examination took place, and the lists 
came out. Charles de Lys’ name was second 
in the first class. Then he came home. His 
heart was torn by contending emotions. His 
mind was full of love to God, of love for 
Julia Mainwaring, of enthusiasm for the 
studies and ideas that had been present 
with him day and night for years past. As 
he travelled home in the mail-coach this 
exciting conjunction of ideas kept possession 
of his thoughts. 

On the afternoon of his arrival he found 


that what would now be called a garden 
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party, but was then called a ‘féte cham- 
pétre,’ was to be held at Wotton, at which 
the most distinguished personages were ex- 
pected from London. It was one of the 
first fétes of the season, and was to be par- 
ticularly brilliant. Charles had heard of it 
before from his sisters, and had timed his 
arrival at home, as he thought, so as to 
avoid it; but his sisters urged upon him the 
propriety of being present, though it were 
only for an hour; and having rested a little 
from the fatigues of his journey, he dressed 
and repaired to the grounds, whither his 
father and sisters had already preceded him. 
The roads outside the gates were crowded 
with brilliant equipages, and thronged with 
servants; and the exquisitely- kept lawns, 
sloping to the river, were brilliant with a 
gay and fashionable assembly, attired in a 
profusion of bright colour, and an exaggera- 
tion of form that would now appear grotesque. 


Through these crowds, composed for the most 
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part of entire strangers to him—through this 
strange maze of form and colour, De Lys 
threaded his way. The day was brilliantly 
fine; music floated on the air, and gaily- 
dressed servants moved about attending to 
the wants of the guests. At last De Lys 
reached a comparatively open space in front 
of the mansion, which, being unshaded by 
trees, was too hot to be attractive. Here, 
just beneath the terrace upon which the 
house was built, stood a group of the most 
distinguished guests, and Charles, standing © 
in the shade, recognised Julia Mainwaring, 
and by her side a man, several years his 
senior, of exceptionally fine and lofty ap- 
pearance. He was dressed in more sober 
colours than most present, but still in the 
highest fashion of the day, and wore close- 
fitting hose, or tights, as they were called, 
which showed his figure to great advantage, 
frilled ruffles at the shirt front and wrists, 


and a broad blue ribbon across his chest. 
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Julia was looking especially lovely. The some- 
what fantastic fan-shaped hat or bonnet which 
she wore, and the full sleeves of her dress, 
which made some women look ridiculous, 
were toned down by her perfect figure and 
by her height, and appeared merely fit and 
becoming. The two appeared to Charles to 
be on terms of friendly intimacy. 

‘Can you tell me, sir,’ said De Lys to a 
gentleman who stood near him; ‘can you 
tell me who is that gentleman with the 
’ Ribbon of the Garter, who is speaking to 
Miss Mainwaring ?’ 

‘That, sir,’ said the other, ‘is the Duke 
of Cressy and de la Pole. People are say- 
ing it will be a match.’ 

As he spoke, with a sudden flash of light 
across De Lys’ spirit, the divine leading shone 
bright and clear. 

He made his way across the intervening 
grass, and approached the group. Julia came 


forward to greet him with manifest delight. 
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‘Will your Grace allow me to introduce to 
you Mr. Charles de Lys, a near neighbour and 
a dear friend, who has just taken the highest 
honours at Cambridge ?’ 

The Duke bowed with great politeness. 

‘I am very fortunate,’ he said, ‘in mak- 
ing so distinguished an acquaintance. Are 
you proposing to enter Parliament, Mr. de 
Lys ?’ 

‘No, your Grace,’ said Charles quietly but 
very distinctly ; ‘I am looking forward to tak- 
ing orders in the Church.’ 

Julia looked up suddenly into his face, and 
her cheeks flushed. 

‘It is the loftiest profession on earth,’ said 
the Duke, with greater courtesy even than be- 
fore, ‘and the country is deeply grateful to 
men of distinguished attainments who devote 
themselves to so beneficent a calling.’ 

Charles de Lys spent the rest of the day in 
retirement and prayer, and the next morning 


he went up to Wotton again and had a long 
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walk with Julia Mainwaring in the meadows 
by the river. ; 

I have heard very much of what passed be- 
tween these two, but 1t does not seem to me 
that it would be becoming to relate it here: 
it jars upon the sense to write down words 
that reveal the most sacred feelings of the 
heart. It must be sufficient to say that they 
mutually agreed to part, with tears on her 
part, with ill-suppressed emotion on his. It 
sounds little to say. A harrowing chapter in 
a novel, a scene of rant upon the stage, would 
doubtless display the genius of the writer with 
greater effect; but for me these few words 
must suflice. 

Charles de Lys returned to Cambridge and 
was present at the sermons upon the Holy 
Spirit which Mr. Simeon preached that autumn 
before the university in St. Mary’s. None 
who attended these sermons could forget the 
impression made upon the mind—the ap- 


pearance of the church, crowded in every part, 
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the Heads of Houses, the doctors, the masters 
of arts, the bachelors, the undergraduates, the 
congregation from the town, vying with each 
other to hear this aged and venerable man. 
His figure remained in Charles de Lys’ memory 
to the latest hour of his life. His fixed coun- 
tenance, his bold and yet conciliatory manner 
of address, his admirable delivery of a well- 
prepared discourse, his pointed appeal to the 
different classes of his auditory, the mute at- 
tention with which they hung upon his lips, 
all composed the most solemn scene he had 
ever witnessed. 

He had heard that Julia was engaged to 
the Duke of Cressy, and when he came home 
at Christmas he was told that the marriage 
was to take place in London at the beginning 
of the year. The Mainwarings, he was told, 
were in town and would not spend Christmas 
at Wotton. It seemed, therefore, as though he 
might stay safely at his home without fear of any 


painful meeting, but a meeting there was to be. 
F 
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A few days after Christmas, on a market 
day, he was passing through the little town. 
It was a bright winter’s noon. ‘The clean 
houses and the small fresh-looking shops were 
gay with Christmas goods. As Charles de Lys 
came out of a bye-road into the High Street, 
he was aware of a magnificent carriage, ap- 
parently quite new, with a pair of horses whose 
cost it would be rash to estimate, which was 
standing at the door of one of the principal 
shops. The market crowds that thronged 
the pathways enabled Charles to stand for a 
moment unnoticed before he passed on. The 
street was full of country carts, of noises of 
children and of hawkers’ cries, of country men 
and women, of farmers, and of young gentle- 
men followed by their dogs; but the occupant 
of the carriage seemed absolutely indifferent 
and unconscious to all, She lay back in her 
seat motionless, in an attitude of impassive 
rest. The exquisite delicacy of her complexion 


was untinged by the faintest glow, and the 
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expression of her features, chiselled as by a 
Grecian sculptor, was almost insolent in its 
superb repose—too indifferent to be haughty, 
too serenely unconscious to condescend to 
pride. After a moment’s pause Charles de 
Lys passed on, slightly raising his hat, expect- 
ing as slight a bend of the haughty head. 

No!—a flush, like the loveliest glimmer 
of the early dawn, passed over the marble 
face, the set and chiselled lips parted with 
a radiant smile, and the cold imperious eyes 
melted into tenderness that was pathetic to 
see. She leaned forward eagerly in the 
carriage and held out her hand. 

‘Good-bye!’ she said. 

The shock of the surprise was too great 
for the young man. He took her hand, but 
could not speak. The next moment the 


servant came out of the shop with a message ; 


Charles stood back and raised his hat—a 
moment's pause, face to face, as she sank 


and, with a sudden 


back into her seat 
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start and scramble of the priceless horses, 
the carriage swept off down the crowded 
street, making the market people on every 
side start back. 

He never saw her again. Once or twice 
he knew himself to have been in the same 
room with her in London, but he never 
consciously saw her again. After twenty 
years of a brilliant and useful life she died 
of a fever caught m Rome. Some short 
time after her death, almost indeed as soon 
as he had seen it in the papers in the London 
parish in which he worked, Charles de Lys 
received a letter from the Duke begging him 
to visit him. 

‘Mr. de Lys,’ said the Duke, in the 
library of his town mansion, into which 
Charles had been shown, ‘I owe to you my 
wife. I owe to you twenty years of greater 
happiness than falls to the lot of most men. 
Not only because you resigned her to me, 


but because the great and noble qualities 
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she possessed—how great and noble none 
can know but myself—were developed—she 
herself said, called into existence—by her 
early intercourse with you. I have often 
suggested that we should ourselves  en- 
deavour to renew the intercourse, but she 
always declined. On her death-bed she said 
to me, “I should die happy did I know 
that you would see much of Charles de Lys. 
None can know him without being the better 
for it,”’ 

Mr. de Lys came down with the Duke, 
shortly after, to Kingswood. He made the 
acquaintance of the clergyman at Rivershead, 
and found in him a congenial friend. He 
was in need of rest; indeed his health had 
so much broken down that he had _ been 
compelled to refuse more than one important 
living in London which had been offered to 
him. He requested from the Duke the 
appointment to the church in the park, an 


extra - parochial donative with no visible 
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source of income, and found work in con- 
junction with his friend at Rivershead. By 
this long chain of circumstances it was that 
I made his acquaintance when I was brought 
to Kingswood, to my aunt, as a little child. 
He was then a man of between fifty and 
sixty years of age. He had a great reputation 
among the servants of the Kingswood house- 
hold, and many of them would walk down to 
Rivershead on a fine Sunday evening to hear 
him preach, either in the parish church or in 
a mission chapel which, it was reported, he 
had won from dissent. On Sunday mornings 
he read prayers and preached in the little 
church in the chase, and, if the weather was 
propitious, the Duke and Duchess attended 
the service. It was the opinion of the 
servants, however, that Mr. de Lys was 
‘quite another man’ in the pulpit here to 
what he was at Rivershead. ‘He preaches 
before his Grace on Sunday mornings, Miss,’ 


Mr. Priest has said to me more than once, 
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implying that under these circumstances it 
could not be expected that the sermon would 
be suited to the understanding of the house- 
hold. 

The old-fashioned High Church notions 
of Mr. de Lys led him to the observance 
of many practices, since supposed to be 
modern innovations, a generation at least 
before Ritualists, so-called, were heard of. 
He observed the eastward position at the 
Holy Communion, he invariably bowed to 
the altar, and he read morning prayers on 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saints’ days in the 
little church in the chase. The bell was 
rung to call to these services, but no one 
was ever known to attend, until one morning, 
when I was about eight years of age, hap- 
pening by chance to be in the neighbourhood 
with my nurse, I insisted upon going in, 
and, conceiving an intense attraction to the 
ceremony, we never, or rarely, failed to form 


the entire congregation. After service Mr. 
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de Lys generally accompanied us towards 
the house, and in this way the friendship 
between the man and the child—the kindly 
interest on the one hand, and the intense 
devotion on the. other—gerew up. It was 
in these walks, through the beds of fern and 
bracken, that I began to love him, and even 
as a child to apprehend the. lofty teaching 


of his Christian Idealism. 


CHAPTER HI 
STR PERCIVAL 


‘My dear, said the Duchess to me one 
morning after breakfast, when the Duke had 
gone away into the library, and we had 
retired into the east front, where the Duchess’ 
rooms were, ‘my dear, the Duke is so kind 
as to invite a young relation of mine to come 
and stay with us for a time.’ 

I was at that time somewhere about 
twenty-two years of age, and the prospect 
of another inmate among the quiet surround- 
ings of Kingswood was not without its 
interest. 

‘IT hope, continued my aunt, ‘you will 


not ask me what relation he is to me, for | 
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have never been able to make it out. My 
mother’s sister married the old Lord Guion, 
Earl of Castle-Guion, in the peerage of 
Ireland, and Viscount Guion in the peerage 
of England. He had three daughters—Lady 
Elizabeth, Lady Sarah, and Lady Grace. 
Lady Grace married Sir Phelim Massareen, 
of areal old Irish family. They had one son, 
who died in France, I think at Boulogne, some 
years ago, leaving an only child, a boy, whom 
Lady Elizabeth has brought up at Eton, and 
of whom she is exceedingly fond. You re- 
member Lady Elizabeth, I dare say, when she 
was here some years ago. She is a wicked 
old woman, and I do not wish to see her here 


again. Lady Sarah, on the contrary, is ex- 


tremely pious—far too pious to belong to the 
Church of England. She lives at Bourne- 
mouth, and sees nobody except her doctor 
and the minister of her chapel. She is a 
Christadelphian, or a Swedenborgian, or a 


Malthusian, or something of that sort. The 
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old Lord Guion was a very singular man. He 
was possessed of immense estates both in 
England and Ireland. He was exceedingly 
disgusted and alarmed at the passing of the 
Reform Bill—the old Reform Bill, my dear, 
I mean. He believed that all property was 
insecure. He took advantage of the Irish 
Eneumbered Estates Act, though his estates 
were not encumbered—far from it. He sold 
all his English estates—he had no son or male 
heir. He was a very shrewd old man, and it 
was a period of great prosperity. He sold all 
these estates to great advantage, and invested 
the money in the funds. It is said to amount 
to several millions,—I am sure I don’t know,— 
and is well known in London as the “ Guion 
money.” It belongs entirely to Lady Hhza- 
beth and Lady Sarah, and Lady Sarah won't 
touch it,—the Malthusians won't touch money, 
I believe,—and it will all come to Sir Percival, 
so it is said.’ 

The Duchess stopped to take breath. I 
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knew most of what she told me before. In- 
deed, she had told me most of it herself 
several times, but I listened with interest 
under these altered circumstances. 

‘And Sir Percival is coming here, aunt ?’ 
I said. 

‘Yes,my dear. Lady Elizabeth has written 
to ask it. The Duke lhkes Lady Elizabeth. 
He says she is of the old Irish-French school. 
‘The fact is,’ continued the Duchess, sinking 
her voice a little, ‘I do not mind telling you, 
my dear, because you are a very sensible gul 
—the fact is, Lady Elizabeth says there is a 


designing young woman—young person, she 


calls her—who has made a great set at Sir 
Percival, not so much, Lady Elizabeth is cer- 
tain, for his own sake, or for the sake of the 
Guion money, but solely to spite Lady Eliza- 
beth herself. She is kind enough to say that 
she has such a lively recollection of the intense 
stupidity and quietness of Kingswood, that 


she thinks that no place could be so suitable 
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to send her nephew to for a time. I expect 
him to-night. 

‘The Massareens,’ continued the Duchess 
after a pause, ‘were always impecunious; 
indeed no Massareen was ever known to have 
apenny. ‘They lived in a great tumble-down 
house with a great kitchen, which was open to 
all the country round. If anybody sold them 
a horse, or anything else, they used to come 
and live with them and eat the value out; 
but this sort of thing, you know, my dear, 
could not go on for ever, at least not with 
Encumbered Estates Acts, and all that. That 
was why Sir Percival’s father died in France, 
at Boulogne.’ 

My maid told me that evening, when she 
came to my room before dinner, that Sir Per- 
cival had arrived. ‘He had brought a servant 
with him,’ she said, ‘and Mr. Priest had told 
her that he was a very handsome young 
gentleman. He was then dressing for dinner.’ 


I went down into the drawing-room, | must 
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confess, a little sooner than usual, that I might 
be with the Duchess when the guest was 
announced. 

I have already said that the drawing-room 
was the most modern-looking room in the 
house, but I should like to be a little more 
particular in describing it. It was a large 
room, decorated in the last century. Into the 
original wainscotting carved panelling of 
fruit and flowers had been introduced, forming 
wreaths and festoons in strong relief. The 
walls had been paimted white and relieved 
with gold. Between the wreaths and panel- 
ling were placed portraits in oil, mostly full 
lengths, and beneath these were smaller paint- 
ings and groups of miniatures, and one or two 
cabinets of French marquetry. At one end 
of the room were two doors, one communicat- 
ing with a small lobby opening to the hall, the 
other to one of the numberless staircases I 
have described as existing all over the house. 


‘ 
Between these doors was a portrait by Gains- 
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borough of a boy in a fancy dress of blue silk 
standing in front of a green landscape, with 
what always seemed to me an inexpressible 
look of vividness and of youthful grace and 
life. 

The Duchess was sitting by the hearth 
knitting. She knitted an immense number 
of worsted stockings and comforters, which 
she gave to the children in her schools. She 
was excessively fond of knitting, and indeed 
I have arrived at the conviction that, to per- 
sons of a not very originative habit of mind, 
there is no occupation so attractive as this, for 
it combines, ag none other does, the ease of 
mechanical operation with the delight and 
satisfaction of skilled result. I was standing 
by her side, as I remember, in a white dress, 
in the shade of one of the silver candelabras 
which lined the room, when the door leading 
to the staircase was opened and a servant 
announced— 


‘Gir Percival Massareen.’ 
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I looked wp, and, by the side of the Gains- 
borough boy, I saw, in the open doorway, 
another boy. He was tall and fair, quite a 
boy, but, as far as I could see, very handsome, 
with a strong clear-cut face. He was, of 
course, in modern evening dress; but his fair 
throat, and the white of his large falling collar 
and of his linen, gave him, in the shadow of 
the doorway, no such dissimilar look from 
that of the pictured figure by his side. He 
stood for a moment motionless, as though shy 
and afraid to advance. Then, probably seeing 
nothing alarming in a most benevolent-looking 
old lady knitting stockings, and a pale girl 
in white, standing under the branched shade 
of the candelabra, he came forward into the 
room. 

The Duchess rose and met him with out- 
stretched hand. 

‘IT am so glad, Percival,’ she said; ‘I have 
never seen you since you were quite a little 


boy. I should not have known you again,’ 
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He took her hand, and bowed with a 
winning grace. He was certainly, in the 
clear light, very handsome—a winsome, 
kindly lad. 

‘This is Constance Lisle,’ the Duchess 
went on; ‘you are some sort of cousins, I 
suppose. I may call myself aunt to both 
of you; but Constance always seems near to 
me, because she has my own name. My 
name was Lisle, you know.’ 

I don’t think that Sir Percival knew any- 
thing about it, but he looked very pleased 
and friendly at us both. 

‘The Duke will be here directly,’ said my 
aunt. ‘Have you ever met, Percival ?’ 

‘I remember his Grace once at Eton,’ 
said the boy, ‘on a 4th of June.’ 

He spoke with perfect ease, as though 
familiar with titles and the phrases of Lon- 
don speech—with, perhaps, a touch of the 
modern careless freedom and absence of form, 


but in his case so toned down by his sweet- 
G 
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ness and deference of manner as to lose all 
its harshness. 

The Duke came in soon after this, and 
we went in to dinner. We were all delighted 
with our guest. He chatted of his past life, 
and the time he had lived abroad, of Eton, 
of Lady Elizabeth, of his examination for the 
army. He showed a sense of fun, of a per- 
ception of the humorous side of character ; 
but he never, in word or tone, displayed 
aught save a pure and modest spirit within. 
If he had met or seen anything in his boyish 
life that was contrary to such a spirit as this 
it seemed to have slipped off him without 
leaving a trace. As | sat opposite to him at 
the table, listening to his guileless talk, I 
was racking my brain to remember why his 
name was familiar to me, when suddenly 
there rushed into my mind the recollection 
of the great treasure of the library—the 
black-letter folio of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ by 
the old printer Caxton himself, which the 
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Duke had caused to be brought from Hart- 
field, the great house of the dukedom, that 
he might delight himself with it in his retire- 
ment. I could recall nothing of the story of 
Percival save one sentence—that, as I re- 
membered, he had ‘kneled doune and made 
his prayer devoutely unto almighty Jhesu, 
for he was one of the best knyghtes of the 
world that at that tyme was, in whome the 
verry feythe stode mooste in.’ I do not 
know how it was, but I suppose that on 
some occasion, while the Duke was turning 
over the precious leaves, to entertain me 
with the marvellous book, this sentence had 
struck my girlish fancy, for I seemed to 
see the quaint spelling of the limes im- 
pressed on the white cloth before me; and 
I do not know that I should feel ashamed 
to acknowledge that there, at the table, | 
prayed to the Almighty Jesu—I had learned 
from Mr. de Lys the habit of instinctive 
prayer—that this lively, pleasant boy might, 
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in his calling and walk in life, achieve a 
fame not dissimilar to his namesake of the 
knightly romance of old. 

After breakfast the next morning my aunt 
said to me: 

‘Constance, my dear, you had better take 
Percival through the gardens. There is no 
shooting at this time of year, I believe,’ she 
said; ‘and, perhaps, even if there were, he 
would like to see something of the place 
first.’ 

The Duchess in her secret heart detested 
shooting; I believe that she even considered 
it a brutal and disgusting occupation: but it 
was part of the institutions of the country 
—like the judges of assize, and hanging, 
and grand juries, and many other things 
which it was proper for men to do. 

Sir Percival did not seem at all unwilling 
to go, and we went out, through a porch 
under an exquisite oriel window, and covered 


with roses and clematis, in the south front, 
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into the flower gardens. It was a fine 
morning in late spring. 

We went out at once on to the soft, mossy 
lawn, and turned round so that Percival 
might see the long, low front of the house. 
It lay broken into endless variety of bay 
and mullioned window, and ivied buttress, 
and low projecting tower, in brilliant sun- 
shine and deep shadow, and enspiritualised, 
it seemed to me, by the fleeting clouds that 
swept over the sky. 

‘Ts it not a beautiful house, Sir Percival ?’ 
I said. 

He looked at it for a moment as though 
rather puzzled, then he said : 

‘T suppose it 1s.’ 

This is the time to ask him about the 
-* Morte d’Arthur,’ I thought. 

‘Do you like Tennyson, Sir Percival?’ I 
said. 


He looked perplexed for a moment, then 


he said : 
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‘Oh, yes. I have read his poems. I like 
them very much.’ 

‘Do you like the ‘‘ Idyls of the King ?”’ 

‘Yes, he said, rather doubtfully ; ‘I don’t 
think I have read them all.’ 

‘You know,’ I said, ‘they are taken from 
the old romance of the ‘Morte d’Arthur.’ The 
Duke has a wonderful black-letter copy of it, 
printed by Caxton. I must ask him to show 
it tous. You know there is a Sir Percival in 
it. That is why I should hke you to see it.’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I did not know that. What 
sort of fellow was he 2’ 

‘He was one of the best knights of the 
world, that at that time was,’ I said, repeating 
the phrase that was engraven in my memory 
as in brass, ‘in whom the very faith stood 
most in.’ 

‘That sounds well, he said. ‘I am olad 
he was so good a fellow as that. It is well 


to have a fellow like that of your name to 
follow.’ 
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‘He was one of the very few,’ I said, ‘who 
saw the Holy Grail.’ 

As I said the words the sunshine seemed 
brighter, the old house seemed to stretch 
before us in a more entrancing beauty, the 
great elms upon the lawn towards the west 
cast a calmer shade. 

‘Oh, I know,’ said Sir Percival ; ‘ that was 
the cup of the Sacrament, or something of that 
sort, was it not 2’ 

I suppose he thought, from something in 
my face, that I was shocked, for he immedi- 
ately went on— 

‘I beg your pardon ; [I did not mean to be 
irreverent. ‘Tell me what it was.’ 

He uttered these last words with such a 
winning sweetness that I liked him more than 
ever. 

‘It was the Holy Vessel of the Sacrament,’ 
I said, ‘that was used by our blessed Lord 
Himself, and could only be seen by the 


perfectly pure in heart and life.’ 
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He turned to me again in that half-puzzled, 
wondering way in which he had looked upon 
the house, but he did not say anything more. 

We went on in the morning sunshine 
through the parterres, all sweet with perfume 
and glistening with morning dew; passed 
some gardeners who were mowing the lawn ; 
and went through a low oaken door in the 
high wall into the kitchen garden, which lay 
towards the west, beyond the south front of 
the house. 

Sir Percival did not seem inclined to talk 
much, and I did not feel quite certain what to 
say. We walked, therefore, mostly in silence 
beneath the high wall that stretched be- 
fore us, as it seemed, without limit, covered 
with fruit-trees in blossom. Every now and 
then [ pointed out some exceptional plant,— 
a tobacco plant, or something of that sort,— 
but my companion seemed distrait and silent 
beyond his wont. It occurred to me, sadly, 


that we were not getting on very well. 
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The great garden sloped very slightly 
towards the south-west, and in the corner in 
this direction was another low doorway, which 
opened at once upon the chase. This had 
always been a favourite spot with me from 
my childhood’s days. On either side of the 
door, within the garden, were tool-houses, 
within which were kept mysterious implements, 
and which oppressed my senses as I entered 
them with a strange earthy smell. When 
you had taken down the great bar that fastened 
this door you came out upon a cart road formed 
alone a sort of natural terrace, along which 
stretched a row of ash-trees of great size and 
age. Beyond this the chase sloped away 
towards the west, with a rapid decline, into a 
dingle or valley in which the oaks and ashes, 
sheltered from the wind, had grown to an 
enormous size; and beyond the dingle, and 
through the vistas of its woods, the valley 
opened out with an expanse of woodland as 


far as eye could reach. I had not been able 
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to choose my hour for bringing my companion 
to this spot, or I should probably have pre- 
ferred a fine evening; but when the door in 
the wall was opened, and we stepped out upon 
the chase, I was content. 

The radiant summer sun, alone in the 
cloudless sky, flooded with lght a world of 
young green foliage, unruffled by touch of 
storm or age. A flickering haze, drawn up 
from the marshy park-land by the heat, 
quivered over the delicate green of the grass, 
and of the young oak leaves, and of the larger 
fohage of the ashes, and protected it from the 
killing sunlight that annihilated all other 
colour in its blaze. From the green forest- 
world below the haze ascended against the 
worn, pale blue of the heaven, also killed by 
the blazing light, and softened it also into a 
tender mezzotint, blending, with the green of 
earth and the golden light, into an opal veil, 
as it seemed, of crystal amber, in which the 


vast expanse of woodland, a world of invisible 
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lite and possible activity, lay brooding in a 
sleep of silence and of rest. Beneath the 
spreading branches of the trees flitted stealthily 
the forms of deer, and other creatures, 
more swift and active, stirred the fluttering 
leaves. } 

I stood for a moment dazzled by this 
glorious sight. Then I turned to my com- 
panion and looked eagerly into his face. He 
did not notice me, but stood looking before 
him with something of the same expression | 
had noticed before, but, as I thought, with a 
look of .greater insight, as though some per- 
ception of a hitherto unknown fact was forcing 
itself upon his mind. I would not speak ; 
some instinctive power within me kept me 
silent; but with all the force of an intense 
desire which sprang up suddenly within my 
soul I begged him to see! ‘O Percival! 
Percival!’ though not a sound was uttered, 
yet the words seemed to form themselves 


within the murmuring breeze, and throughout 
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the rustling grass, and along the spreading 
branches of the ashes. ‘See! only see!’ 

He looked steadily before him for some 
seconds, then he turned to me with the old, 
puzzled, winsome look. 

‘It is very odd,’ he said; ‘ever since I 
have been out with you I seem to have felt 
some new, strange way of looking at things, 
as though things I never thought of were 
as though I should be 


able sometime to see and do things which I 


coming into my mind 


have never seen, never thought that I should 
do. I must have seen many such a place as 
this, but they never looked like this to me 
before.’ 

‘You cannot think, I said, ‘how I love 
this place. I want you to see it as I see it. 
I have never lived anywhere else; I have 
hardly ever seen anything else.’ 

‘But it is not only places,’ he said, ‘ other 
things seem different to me since I knew 


you.’ 
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We went back to the house along the cart 
road, beneath the spreading ashes, and after 
this sudden experience and confession we felt 
little more of shyness or embarrassment, but 
could walk silently side by side without 
awkwardness or any sense of the necessity 
of speech. We went round to the northern 
front, through the wilderness, or orchard, and 
into the silent sunny quadrangle, through the 
low cupolaed arch. 

After lunch, as I was helping the Duchess 
to dress for her drive, she said : 

‘I hope you like Percival, my dear; how 
did you get on with him ? 

‘T like him so very much,’ I said. ‘I love 
him dearly; I am sure he is good. He will 
grow up to be a great and a good man.’ 

‘You must be prepared to find him deeply 
in love with you in a day or two,’ said my 
aunt, smiling. 

‘[T think not, aunt,’ I said. 


‘He told me before lunch, after you came 
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in, said my aunt, ‘that he had never had 
such a walk. He said that walking with 
you was like walking with an angel, and that 
you had the loveliest face that he had ever 
seen. You have a very sweet face, you know, 
Constance, my love, continued my aunt in a 
rather injured tone; she always looked upon 
me as peculiarly of her own family, almost 
her child, as well she might, and was jealous 
in respect of me. 

‘Tam afraid boys do not fall in love with 
angels, aunt,’ I said. 

Though I spoke sadly, I confess that I was 
pleased to hear what she said, so pleased that 
I was almost frightened. ‘If I do not take 
care, I thought, ‘it is 1 who will be hopelessly 
in love in a day or two.’ 

‘Poor boy,’ said my aunt, ‘I wonder that 
he is so good, brought up as he was, and 
with that wicked old woman to influence 


him.’ 


That night after dinner the Duke, at our 
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request, had the priceless Caxton brought 
into the drawing-room, and read to us all 
that he could find, or chose to select, con- 
cerning Sir Parcyval. The Duke was a 
beautiful reader, and was very familiar with 
the old English of Chaucer and his fellows, 
and understood their system of rhythm, of 
final syllables, and much besides, which he 
had often explained to me. Percival listened, 
I could see, with much interest, and looked 
at the great black-letter folio with awe, as 
well he might. 

‘But this knyght,’ the Duke read, ‘that 
foughte with Syre Percyval was a proved 
knyght and a wyse fyghtinge knyghte, and 
syre Percyvale was yonge and stronge not 
knowyng in fyghtyng as the other was. 
Thenne syre Percyvale spak fyrste and sayd 
syre knyght bald thy hand a whyle stille, 
for we have fouzten for a symple mater and 
quarel over longe, and therefor I requyre 


thee tell me thy name, for I was never or 
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this tyme matched. Soo god me help sayd 
that knyghte, and never or this tyme was 
there never knyght that wounded me s00 sore 
as thow hast done, and yet have I foughten 
in many batails and now shalt thou wete 
that I am a knyghte of the table round, and 
my name is Syre Ector de marys broder unto 
the good knyghte syr launcelot du_ lake. 
Allas said syr Percyval and my name is syr 
Pereyval de galys that hath made my quest 
to seke syr launcelot, and now I am seker 
that I shall never fynysshe my quest, for ye 
have slayne me with your handes. It is not 
soo said Syre Ector, for I am slayne by yoore 
handes, therefore I requyre you ryde ye here 
by to a pryory, and brynge me a preest that 
I may receyve my saveour, for I may not. 
lyve. Alas said syre Percyval that never 
wille be, for Iam so faynte for bledyne that 
I maye unnethe stande, how shold I thenne 
take my hors. 


‘Thenne they made bothe egrete dole out 
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of mesure, this wille not avayle said sire 
Percyval. And thenne he kneled doune and 
made his prayer devoutely unto al myghty 
Jhesu, for he was one of the best knyghtes 
of the world that at that tyme was, in whome 
the veray feythe stode moost in. Ryght soo 
there came by, the holy vessel of the Sanc- 
ereal with alle maner of swetnes and savour, 
but they coude not redyly see who that bare 
that vessel, but syre Percival had a glemer- 
ynge of the vessel and of the mayden that 
bare it, for he was a parfyte clene mayden, 
and forth with al they bothe were as hole of 
hyde and lymme as ever they were in their 
lyf dayes. Thenne they gef thankynges to 
god with grete myldenesse. O Jhesu said syre 
Percival, what maye this meane. I wote ful 
wel said syre Ector what it is. It is an holy 
vessel that is borne by a mayden, and therein 
is parte of the holy blood of oure lord Jhesu 
crist blessid mote he be, but it may not be 


sene said syr Ector, but yf it be by a partyte 
H 
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man. Soo god help me said syr Percyval I 
sawe a damoysel as me thoughte alle in whyte 
with a vessel in both her handes, and forth 
with al I was hole.’ 

When he had finished the reading, the 
Duke told us in his simple way, with a 
manner which he always had, as though his 
chief object was to imply that he knew no 
more than we did, that Sir Percival was 
hardly treated in the ‘Morte d’Arthur.” In 
the French books he had a romance all to 
himself, and occupied the same position that 
Sir Galahad does in the English romance, 
but that when Sir Thomas Mallory undertook 
to translate these French romances into one 
book, he would not omit any one of them, and 
was therefore obliged to cut out all the deeds 
of poor Sir Percival, which were identical 
with those of Sir Galahad, and leave him in 
a very secondary position. 

The reading was over, and the Duchess 


had retired for the night; the whole house 
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was wonderfully still, the staircases and 
lobbies, antique and roughly panelled as 
they were, were alight with fires and candles 
in silver sconces, and full of strange gleams 
and mystic depths of shadow. Percival and 
I wandered out of the drawing-room, and 
found our way to the great hall. Before the 
stone fireplace, carved with Acteeon and his 
dogs, lay two or three stags’ skins with the 
antlers still attached, a dangerous practice, 
but peculiar to the house. The fire had been 
fed with a huge log of wood, which had 
burned very low. There was little other 
light in the hall. The flicker of the expiring 
flames that leaped up suddenly and fell again 
lighted the oak panelling, the massive door- 
ways, and the armour that had been discarded 
as useless, centuries ago, the faded brightness 
of which still shone upon the walls. 

Avoiding carefully, trained as I was by 
long custom, the branched antlers, I stood 


at one side of the stone fireplace by the 
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expiring blaze. Sir Percival stood opposite 
to the hearth looking fixedly into the fire. 
His youthful, handsome face and boyish 
figure in modern evening dress contrasted 
strangely with the old-world surroundings, 
toned and mellowed by the disappointments, 
the sorrows, the losses of ages of men. It 
seemed to me that spiritual beings, fairies 
and ghosts, the true owners of the scene, 
were only waiting the removal of our in- 
trusive presence to resume their rightful pos- 
Session. 

‘I like that fellow, Constance,’ Percival 
said,—he had mustered courage to call me 
Constance within the last few hours, and my 
aunt had encouraged him to do so,—‘I like 
that fellow Sir Percival, and I am glad that 
T was called after him, He was young and 
not knowing in fighting as the other was; 
and in the book he was dispossessed of his 
birthright, and took the second place. I like 


) 


him. 
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The expiring log sent up a sudden and 
final flame that lighted all the hall. Percival 
looked up suddenly into my face and went 
on as though remembering the rest. 

‘And he saw a damoisel all in white with 
a vessel in both her hands, and withal he 
was whole.’ 

The transient gleam faded from the lofty 
hall and left no other light save the dim 
glimmer of the candles, and we shook hands 
and said good-night. 

The next day we went a ride together in 
the afternoon, while the Duke and Duchess 
drove into Rivershead. Percival had ridden 
with the Duke in the morning, and proposed 
tennis to me in the afternoon, as there was 
a court laid out for visitors on the farther 
part of the lawn. I was soon, however, able 
to convince him that I was a wretched player. 
It was quite an agreeable surprise to me 
when I hit the ball at all, much more when 


I sent it in the right direction. Percival 
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therefore, who was a superb player, soon got 
tired of this, and was quite willing to ride 
with me, or to do anything else to escape 
such an infliction. Here I was at an 
advantage, for I was a quite fearless rider. 
I had a perfectly trained lady’s horse, and 
would gallop with him to any extent, whereas 
the Duke’s sober riding in the morning had 
not been at all to Percival’s taste. We rode 
out through the chase, towards the north, 
to the ruined tower. 

It was a sober afternoon following the 
glories of the previous day. A vast pall of 
thunder -cloud stretched over the entire 
heaven, but towards the west and north a 
broad belt of clear sky let in the light. The 
sun was not low enough to allow its rays to 
be seen, but its light above the thunder-pall 
produced an effect of crystal clearness and 
briliancy, both on the horizon and across 
the broad landscape beneath the cloud,—an 


intense distinctness in the outline of every 
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object, far more intense than could have been 
possible in the light of the sun. 

We soon got into a gallop over the rough 
grass of the chase. It was dangerous no 
doubt; but all riding is dangerous, and our 
horses knew the country, and for this 
afternoon, at any rate, we escaped without 
accident. Thus galloping, with an occasional 
walk, we reached the dark tower, and stood 
beyond it on the grassy knoll looking over 
the channel and the distant coast-line. Here 
and there in the far distance, below the 
dark rain-clouds, the sun’s rays were shining 
through the crystal air. It was a lovely 
scene—the broad channel in shadow, but in 
clear light, dotted with white sails—the 
distant hills lighted with the misty, slanting 
rays which gilded the under edges of the 
clouds, and softened their rugged, storm- 
laden forms. Then we turned our horses’ 
heads, and pacing round the grassy knoll, 


reached the southern side of the tower and 
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drew rein, facing the chase over which we 
had come. 

There were no distant rays of sunlight 
here. The dark pall of cloud stretched 
nearly to the horizon, with only a narrow 
line, in the far distance, of solemn light. 
Beneath the dark canopy lay the vast extent 
of woodland, unbroken by spire or tower or 
house. Every tree, almost every leaf, stood 
out with awful distinctness in this strange 
light, which could not be called the light of 
day. A wild wind swept over the wood, 
bending and driving its waving branches 
into fantastic forms. The scene was terrible 
in its distinct, colourless gloom. 

It seems to be generally accepted as a fact 
that childhood and youth are thoughtless and 
gay. I can only say that not only in child- 
hood, but in youth, I had fits of nameless, 
inexplicable terror, nay, of horror, which I 
never experienced in later life. Whether 


children, being nearer to the unseen, have 
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consciousness and instincts which older people 
have lost in a grosser tabernacle of flesh, I 
cannot say; all | know is that as I sat upon 
my beautiful horse by Percival’s side that 
afternoon, an intense dread and horror settled 
upon my mind. 

The cold clearness of the forest glades, the 
strange forms that rose against the mystic 
sky-line in the distant south, sent flashing 
into my mind something I had heard the 
Duke read about what would happen to the 
world when the sun had expended its heat. 
Here, it seemed to me, was the awful cold and 
gloom of the final day—a world without a 
sun—a world without a God. 

In my helplessness and terror I turned to 
Percival for help. He was sitting well back 
in his saddle, his hands straight down upon the 
pommel; his pose, and that of his splendid 
horse, perfect as that of the figures upon a 
Greecian frieze. The outline of his clear-cut 


face, and the tossing crest of his horse, chafing 
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against the rein, stood out in the clear, sombre 
air. JI drew my breath again freely in the 
sense of his strength and repose. 

‘Constance,’ he said, ‘this is grand: this 
forest, this wild, tossing woodland, this dark 
sky, is what the knights often saw in their 


quest.’ 


CHa PER uy 
A CHANTREY OF PRIESTS 


I HAVE said that the Duke had for years 
resigned all public life and functions to his 
eldest son, the Marquis of Clare. He had 
one other son, who was a diplomatist, and 
resided constantly abroad with his family. 
Every now and then, when any particular 
business required attention, the Marquis would 
come down to Kingswood to consult with 
his father, with whom he was on the best 
possible terms. 

I never exactly knew why, but I did 
not like Lord Clare. He was a very hand- 
some man of about forty-three years of age. 


He had inherited the beauty of both his 
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parents, and his mother’s winning ways, and 
this last circumstance had made him very 
popular, especially in his youth, at school and 
college, and assisted, more than anything else, 
in making him, what I always fancied him to 
be, a thoroughly spoiled child of fortune. His 
father idolised him ; the words ‘my son’ con- 
veyed to the old noble the sense of all that 
was honourable and to be prized in human 
nature. 

‘My son,’ he would say to me, when we 
were riding together; ‘my son is a far greater 
noble than I could ever be’—(I need not say 
that I did not in the least agree with him)— 
‘his mother was one of nature’s peeresses, and 
he inherits her manner.’ The Duke addressed 
his son as ‘George’ from duty, but he would 
have greatly preferred, had he followed his 
own taste, giving him his title, or, better 
still, addressing him as ‘my son.’ He has 
confessed this to me. 


‘In France, he would say, ‘the greatest 
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noble never speaks of his father otherwise 
than as “Monsieur mon pére.” It is con- 
sidered that there can be no higher title. I 
wish it were the custom in England.’ 

On one occasion, when I was a little girl, 
we spent a few days at Hartfield, the ducal 
house. I was particularly impressed by the 
great Vandyke room, hung entirely with 
portraits by Vandyke. What impressed me 
most was the similarity of expression in all 
the portraits. They all wore their eyes, so 
to speak, exactly lke the king—or rather, 
they all tried to do so, some succeeding much 
better than others. Whether this was a Court 
fashion of the time, or whether it was a man- 
nerism of the painter, I never knew; but the 
fact impressed my childish fancy very much ; 
in fact, fascinated it. I spent all the time | 
could spare before those marvellous gentle- 
men and courtiers of that melancholy past. 

The expression in the king’s eyes seemed 


to me, always, as though he saw something 
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many thousand miles away, and never, by 
any possibility, could see anything between 
himself and it. All his servants seemed to 
me to imitate this expresssion with more or 
less success. The most successful seemed to 
me to be the beautiful and gallant Lord Caer- 
narvon, whose eyes seemed to me more beau- 
tiful and distrait even than the king’s. 

Now, when I grew older I never saw the 
Marquis of Clare without being reminded of 
this old childish fancy. Not that the expres- 
sion was exactly the same. It was not that 
the Marquis seemed to see something a very 
long way off, but that he never seemed able to 
make up his mind whether it was worth his 
while to see anybody, or anything, or to say 
anything at all. Lord Clare was very polite, 
and was especially courteous and considerate 
to my aunt, his stepmother. This ought to 
have conciliated me, but I always fancied that 
he acted thus, not from any regard to my 


aunt, but simply from the supreme instinct 
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and conviction that whatever a Duke of Cressy 
and de la Pole did must necessarily be abso- 
lutely right, and that had his father chosen to 
marry a kitchen-maid his conduct would have 
been exactly the same. I may perhaps have 
wronged and mistaken the Marquis, and the 
reader may think, before this story ends, that 
I did. 

When Lord Clare was expected at Kings- 
wood the entire household was excited; any 
conceivable fault, I believe, would have been 
forgiven to any member of it except want of 
attention to the Marquis. The most careless 
and casual expression of preference on his part 
was treasured up and remembered. The Duke 
was constantly on the look-out for these chance 
expressions, for the Marquis was anything but 
an ‘exigeant’ person, and rarely in fact seemed 
to think it worth while to have a preference. 
Anything, however, that he was supposed to 
prefer—any choice wine, any particular horse, 


which he may have praised or honoured with 
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an approving glance, was henceforth devoted 
to his service. A particular room was always 
appropriated to him, but I never could learn 
that he had expressed any particular liking for 
it. He was supposed to be partial to snipe 
shooting, but I never knew upon what grounds, 
and I suspect that his fondness for this form 
of sport was very languid. 

Two or three days after our ride to the 
dark tower Lord Clare was expected at Kings- 
wood, and arrived some time in the afternoon. 
We, Percival and I, did not see him before 
dinner. Percival had met him in London, 
and they seemed to be on familiar terms. 
The evening impressed itself on my recollec- 
tion, and I may be excused for remembering 
it. 

The only conversation I recall at dinner 
was something between the Marquis and my 
aunt on the subject of politics. The Duchess 
had innocently asked what was going on in 


the political world. 
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‘I really don’t know,’ said the Marquis; 
‘I have long since ceased to take the slightest 
interest in politics. My father,’ and he 
glanced up the table at the Duke, who was 
listening, as he always did, with intense in- 
terest to his son’s talk,—‘my father would 
have liked me to take a leading part, but I 
always told him, What can you do? It is 
impossible for a noble to lead a democracy. 
The moment you begin to reason and argue 
with people you may as well be a socialist at 
once! I was terribly near getting into office 
once: had the Buck-hounds offered me !’ 

‘But there is Lord St. Julian.’ 

‘Oh yes, there is Lord St. Julian,’ said the 
Marquis; ‘but Lord St. Julian is not a noble, 
really, though he comes of the great Julia 
Gens. He is a Professor. The St. Julians 
have always been too clever, and himself par- 
ticularly so. He wants that touch of stupidity 
which is absolutely necessary to a true noble. 


You will not find the true nobles B——+, or 
I 
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R 


in party politics with a democratic House of 


d, or B——m and C——s, messing 


Commons.’ 
After dinner the Duke, as was now his wont, 
went into the library for a little rest; but 
Lord Clare and Percival came into the draw- 
ing-room to us, and Mr. Giles brought us tea. 
stGhean; 


himself courteously by my aunt, ‘the Duke 


said the Marquis, as he seated 


tells me that you are going to have Virginia 
Clare down here. I wish you joy of her.’ 

‘Why?’ said the Duchess anxiously; ‘is 
she not nice ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t quite see her running with 
Constance, that’s all,’ said the Marquis. ‘She 
is an agnostic, you know. “I am an agnostic, 
Lord Clare,” that is what all the little girls 
say now. I always want to say, “That is 
exactly what I should have expected, Miss 
Smith ;” and the boys, too, go about volun- 
teering the quite unnecessary information that 


they know nothing.’ 
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‘How sad!’ said my aunt. 

‘The coolest thing I ever heard, I think,’ 
said Lord Clare, ‘was said to me by a young 
fellow the other day. He told me it was im- 
moral in me to believe anything which he 
didn’t understand. “Then, my dear fellow,” 
I said, ‘‘I shall believe in nothing.” It wasn’t 
original. Dr. Johnson said it. Perhaps that 
was why it didn’t impress him much.’ 

‘But she is very handsome— Virginia, I 
mean, said my aunt; ‘she gave great promise 
of beauty when I saw her last.’ 

‘Oh yes, she is handsome enough,’ said the 
Marquis, ‘much more than can be said for 
most of your clever girls. We are a handsome 
family, no doubt,’ he added, with a curious 
expression which was not a sneer and yet was 
like one—‘we are a handsome family, no 
doubt, whatever else may be said of us. I 
think my father gets more beautiful every 
time I come down. She plays tennis superbly. 


You know her, Massareen?’ he continued, 
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turning to Percival, ‘you are a kind of cousin, 
surely.’ 

‘No,’ said Percival, ‘I never heard of her 
before.’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ said Lord Clare, 
‘I forgot, you are on the Duchess’ side, and 
he bowed to my aunt, as who would say, ‘No 
greater honour a man could have.’ He did it 
so perfectly that for a moment or two I quite 
liked him. 

The Duke came in soon after, and his son 
jomed him. 

Percival and I amused ourselves at the 
piano. Percival was fond of singing, and 
wanted to improve himself. My aunt pursued 
her knitting. So an hour passed. Then my 
aunt made a move to leave the room, and 
began to put up her knitting. The Duke was 
putting up some papers. Percival and I came 
up to the hearth, and stood before the fire. 
Lord Clare left his father for a moment, and 


came and leant on one end of the great carved 
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mantelpiece, looking, as I thought, with some 
interest at Percival. 

Percival was standing on the hearth, look- 
ing, as was his wont, straight into the fire. 

‘How happy we are here!’ he said. ‘Why 
should we ever change? I am ‘0 sorry this 
Virginia Clare is coming. I am sure I shall 
not like her.’ 

‘I would not be so cock-sure of that if I 
were you, Massareen,’ said the Marquis. ‘I 
would not mind taking fairly long odds that 
she bowls you over in five minutes. She is 
simply one of the loveliest girls I ever saw.’ 

‘What? an agnostic!’ said Percival. 

‘Yes, agnosticism and all,’ said Lord Clare. 

I looked up at him as he spoke, and saw 
with astonishment that the cold, indifferent 
look was gone out of his eyes, and that he was 
regarding Percival with a glance of interest 
and even pity; then I was still further 
surprised and astonished to find his eyes 


turned upon me. 
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I dropped mine in a moment, and the 
Marquis said : 

‘You won't take it, Massareen, but I am 
going to’ give you some advice. You say that 
you are happy now—don’t change. I remem- 
ber a sentence in the Eton grammar—it’s 
Cicero, I think—‘“ Incredibili Constantia sunt 
cursus stellarum.” My advice is, imitate the 
stars in their incredibility—but the Duchess 
is tired, and he moved forward to open the 
door for my aunt. 

I did not understand all this at the time, 
but the next morning after breakfast Percival 
said to me: 

‘That was a very pretty compliment the 
Marquis paid to you last night, Constance.’ 

‘Compliment ?’ I said. 

“Yes; “ Constantia cursus stellarum,” you 
know. It isn’t in the Eton grammar. I 
believe he made it up himself. But he began 
again a few minutes after when we were 


smoking. “Did you ever read Jane Austen’s 
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Persuasion, Massareen?” he gaid. “No? 
Well, read it. There is a woman in it, 
Anne Elhot, the most perfect thing ever done. 
IT never knew more than two women in real 
life that I have thought of so much. A man 
may be proud to have walked up the streets 
of Bath on the same pavement which Anne 
Hlhot’s feet pressed; and I declare to you, 
Massareen,” he said, flinging his cigar into 
the fire and taking another—“ I declare to you 
that no girl ever reminded me of Anne Elliot 
so much as Constance Lisle.” 

‘You may imagine, continued Percival, 
with boyish candour, ‘how astonished I was’ 
—but I could not be angry with him, I was 
so astonished myself. 

‘If he were not married,’ he went on, ‘you 
might be Duchess of Cressy and de la Pole 
before long.’ 

‘That I should never be,’ I said. 

The Marquis and Percival went out fishing 


that day. They were out to lunch, and we 
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did not see them till the evening. I fancy 
there must have been guests to dinner, for I 
cannot recall any incident that took place. 

The next morning the Marquis left. After 
breakfast Percival said to me: 

‘What do we do this morning, Constance ? 
What are you going to do ?’ 

‘T am going to church, I said. ‘It is St. 
Peter’s Day, and Mr. de Lys reads prayers in 
the little church in the chase. Will you come 
with me? it will materially increase the con- 
eregation. Otherwise there will be only Mr. 
de Lys and myself.’ 

‘Oh, I will go gladly,’ he said; ‘1 would 
go anywhere with you.’ 

He was very friendly with me now in a 
boyish way. 

‘If you will come out with me on to the 
lawn,’ I said, ‘I will read to you the Keble for 
St. Peter's Day. You said you liked the Keble 
I read to you the other day, Percival,’ 


‘Yes, I did,’ he said heartily; ‘I liked it 
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very much. I should like to hear you read 
now.’ 

We went out into the parterre, before the 
south front. 

The wall that enclosed it on the left hand 
and separated it from the chase was of con- 
siderable height, and afforded a very conveni- 
ent shade from the morning sun. Beneath 
this wall garden chairs had been placed, and 
to these we betook ourselves. The wall was a 
remarkable one. It was built of old blocks of 
stone, not very large, and was covered with 
clematis and straggling creepers, but every 
now and then there were built into the wall 
remains of carved work and tracery and archi- 
traves. It was supposed—the house was so 
old and no particular records existing of it, so 
that much of its history was lost, and the 
walls and courts and the very ground itself 
were so full of unexpected remnants and relics 
of the past that the wisest antiquarians were 


at fault—but it was supposed that at some 
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very early time a chantry, or religious founda- 
tion for priests, had been joined to the kingly 
manor, and that the remains of such ecclesi- 
astical architecture had been built up into the 
garden wall. However this may have been, 
the wall, at some distance from the house, was 
pierced by a very beautiful archway of small 
dimensions, enclosing a door of antique oak, 
also elaborately carved. Over this archway 
had been introduced into the wall a curiously- 
carved cornice or architrave coming down to a 
point. When I was a little child and was 
allowed by my nurse to play on the sunny 
side of the lofty wall, this mysterious door 
greatly impressed my fancy and excited my 
wonder, 1 knew nothing of what was beyond, 
but it seemed to my childish imagination a 
vast and gloomy world, full, doubtless, of 
strange terrors and dangers, and from whence, 
over the protecting wall, black clouds and 
storms came drifting from the north and east. 


I did not know in those childish days that 
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through this door, at which I looked then with 
so much wonder, I should pass at the most 
solemn moment of my life. 

When we had reached the wall we found 
that the sun had already advanced so far 
towards the south as to take away all shade, 
and we therefore walked once or twice up 
and down the broad path beneath the wall 
before seeking a cooler seat elsewhere. I 
showed Percival the curious carvings, and told 
him what was guessed at of their origin,— 
the chantrey of priests within the king’s house, 
—and I pictured as well as I could, second- 
hand from Mr. de Lys, that delightful long- 
past time when the secular and the religious 
life walked in amity hand-in-hand—when the 
king or noble collected within the walled para- 
dise of his home all that the world recollected 
of learning, or had taught itself of handicraft; 
and in the midst of the wilderness of waving 
forest and of wilder men, kept alive the culture 


and the religion that was to bless an aftertime. 
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We found our way after this to a tulip tree 
on the lawn, which cast an alluring shade, 
and I read to Percival the Keble for St. Peter's 
Day: of the Apostle, who, sleeping the night 
before his expected execution, dreams of the 


Master whom he had denied, yet loved, of 


Th’ inverted tree, 
Which firm embraced, with heart and arm, 
Might cast o’er hope and memory, 
O’er life and death, its awful charm. 


Touch’d, he upstarts, his chains unbind, 
Through darksome vault, up massy stair, 
His dizzy, doubting footsteps wind 
To freedom and cool moonlight air. 


Then all himself, all joy and calm, 
Though for a while his hand forego, 

Just as it touch’d the martyr’s palm, 
He turns him to his task below : 


The pastoral staff, the keys of heaven, 
To wield awhile in gray-hair’d might ; 

Then from his cross to spring forgiven, 
And follow Jesus out of sight. 


When I had done, | sat silent, turning over 


the leaves. Percival did not speak. 
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‘Oh, Percival!’ I said at last; ‘listen to 
this. This is what [ read on Ascension Day, 


not so long ago. That was before you came.’ 


Andi leread=— 


Soft cloud, that while the breeze of May, 
Chants her glad matins in the leafy arch, 

Draw’st thy bright veil across the heavenly way, 
Meet pavement for an angel’s glorious march. 


My soul is envious of mine eye, 
That it should soar and glide with thee so fast, 
The while my grovelling thoughts half-buried lie, 
Or lawless roam around this earthly waste. 


Chains of my heart, avaunt! I say: 
I will arise, and in the strength of love 


Pursue the bright track ere it fade away 
My Saviour’s pathway to His home above. 


The sun and every vassal star, 
All space, beyond the soar of angel wings, 
Wait on His word: and yet He stays His ear 
For every sigh a contrite suppliant brings. 


He listens to the silent tear, 
For all the anthems of the boundless sky— 
And shall our dreams of music bar our ear 
To His soul-piercing voice for ever nigh ? 
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Percival sat still when I had finished, look- 
ing straight before him, with the old puzzled 
look in his hazel eyes. His eyes were a com- 
bination of gray and brown, and seemed the 
inheritance of different races. Did they fore- 
shadow and predict, in spite of the coldness 
of a northern race, the possibility of an 
instinct of fancy and of faith ? 

I sat looking at him for a moment, hoping 
that he would speak. 

‘It is so strange to me, Constance,’ he said, 
of a sudden; ‘all so strange. Of course, ve 
been to church and heard sermons, and I 
know we ought to pray, and all that; but 
I never knew any one who seemed to see 
all this as you do. It seems to be so real 


to you. Do you really mean that you hear 
this 


“ Soul-piercing voice ;” 
that you see Him; that you see Christ, as 
you see me, as you see the Duke 2’ 


‘Yes, I said; ‘I do.’ It escaped me before 
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I was aware. It hardly seemed as though it 
were myself that spoke the words, so suddenly, 
so confidently, had they leapt forth. The bold- 
ness of the assertion struck me with a kind of 
awe, and I buried my face in my hands. 

‘You have something,’ said Percival, be- 
neath his breath, ‘which I have not.’ 

The time was approaching when we were 
to go to church, and we went out through the 
mystic doorway into the chase. For the first 
hundred yards there was a narrow footpath 
through the grass that led to the carriage 
drive. It was a fitful summer morning, 
with soft sunshine breaking out from passing 
rain-clouds, and sudden showers that scarcely 
moistened the ground. 

As I had warned Percival, he and I formed 
the entire congregation. 

‘That man reads well, Percival said, as 
we came out. ‘I like to hear the prayers 
read sometimes without music. One seems 


to understand them.’ 
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‘Let us wait and speak to him,’ I said; 
‘I should like you to like him. Perhaps he 
will come to lunch.’ 

Mr. de Lys came out of the vestry, and 
came up to us at once. 

I thought Percival must be struck with 
his venerable appearance and mild, beneficent 
alr. 

‘Sir Percival Massareen, I said, as I shook 
his hand. ‘Will you come to lunch, Mr. de 
Lys? there is no one at the house but our- 
selves.’ 

He did not accept or decline, but walked 
by my side. 

‘You have had the Marquis down,’ he said; 
‘was he well ? 

‘Yes; he seemed quite well: didn’t he, Sir 
Percival? But we are going to have another 
guest, a Miss Clare, a most beautiful girl, 
Lord Clare says.’ 

‘It is a pleasant day, Sir Percival,’ Mr. de 


Lys said. 
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‘Yes,’ said Percival, as I thought, somewhat 
bluntly; ‘it is. JI think one ought to be 
thankful for every fine day. My father used 
to say the only thing we had to do in this 
life was to seize on the brightness of the 
present. Hvery pleasant moment, every day 
passed with some success, was so much 
snatched from inexorable fate.’ 

Looking back afterwards on this most 
eventful day, I think I see that Percival was 
beginning to feel the reaction from an unac- 
customed strain, and that from the religious 
effort of the morning his thoughts: had re- 
verted, with relief, to the unrestrained life 
his father had led; but I did not see this 
at the time, and perhaps I did not act wisely 
in what I did. 

‘Mr. de Lys,’ I said, ‘I wish you would 
tell Sir Percival that beautiful story of your 
grandfather, the Vicomte de Lys. It will 
not take long, and it has something to do 


with what we were talking about in the 
K 
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garden before church. The story about 
Mademoiselle Desessart, I mean.’ 

‘Yes, it is a pretty story, said Mr. de 
Lys; ‘and there is a certain appropriateness 
in telling it to Sir Percival, because it is 
related of one who, though he was my grand- 
father, in youth, in rank, and in grace re- 
sembled himself.’ 

Percival bowed at this speech, but, I 
thought, with some shyness. I began to 
fear that the old-fashioned, half - foreign 


manner of Mr. de Lys would estrange him. 


‘My grandfather,’ said Mr. de Lys, ‘was 
the second son of a French noble, and was 
called the Vicomte de Lys. His grandfather 
had been. an intimate friend of the celebrated 
Abbé de St. Cyran, of Port-Royal. The 
family had always, therefore, been “bien re- 
glée,” and the Vicomte’s father, the Marquis 
de Lys, held an appointment in the family of 


Monseigneur le Dauphin, father of the un- 
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fortunate Louis XVI., whose household was 
very religious. The Vicomte’s elder sister, 
Madame la Comtesse de Civrac, a very 
beautiful woman, who had married a relation 
of the Duke of that name, was truly religious, 
having been brought up by her parents in all 
the traditions of the Port-Royalists, She was 
devotedly attached to her younger brother, 
whom she kept constantly with her, and 
endeavoured to preserve from the contagion 
of the Court and the world. In this, to a 
great extent, she succeeded. The Vicomte, 
when he had attained his twentieth year, was 
aman of what was called in those days ‘“ une 
conduite parfaitement réguliére.” He was ex- 
tremely handsome, tall, and of a_ perfect 
figure. He was sincerely religious; he took 
the sacrament every fifteenth day, and his 
sister’s heart overflowed with gratitude to 
God that her prayers had been answered. 
But though the Vicomte preserved so fair an 


appearance before the world, he was not 
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altogether satisfied in his mind. He was a 
favourite among his companions. He mixed 
freely, as did all his family, with the Court 
and the world, and he was oppressed with 
the apprehension that the paths of the re- 
ligious life were rough and stony, and that 
to follow them would entail a sacrifice of so 
much that was dear to his habits and to his 
taste that he would be miserable for life. 
This feeling and this dread, which had been 
crowing upon him for some time, were ac- 
celerated by some trifling imeidents which 
happened when he was a little’ more than 
twenty years of age, and became extremely 
oppressive. He was ashamed to confess his 
trouble to his sister, or to any human being, 
but he had been trained to the habit of 
prayer. 

‘The chateau of the Comte de Civrac, where 
he almost constantly resided, was situated on 
the bank of the Seine, some distance from 


Paris. One night in the spring of the year 
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he had retired to rest, after a visit of some 
days to the city, in a troubled frame of mind. 
The ditticulties of maintaining the religious 
life appeared to him to be more insurmount- 
able than ever, and the gloomy future that 
lay before him seemed more oppressive and 
dark. In this mood he fell into an uneasy 
slumber, from which he awoke a little before 
sunrising. ‘The chamber which was appropri- 
ated to him was situated in a wing of the 
chateau which faced the east, and looked out 
upon the Seine. In front of his windows 
were yroves of thorn-trees—‘‘les belles 
aubepines” my grandfather always called 
them—at that time of the year in full 
blossom. On the other side of the river was 
a forest of oaks. The night had been very 
warm and the windows had been left open, 
and when the Vicomte awoke the room was 
full of the delicious odour of the hawthorn 
and of the sweet morning air. The rising 


sun, not yet visible, sent, in advance of his 
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rising, a roseate light and glow, soft yet 
brilliant. An inexpressible sense of peace 
and joy suffused the Vicomte’s spirits as he 
awoke. There was not, as he described it, 
any sense of personal presence, but the whole 
universe seemed instinct with peace and light. 
The words were impressed upon his mind 
with an overpowering force, “ My yoke is 
easy and my burden is light.” ‘ Only follow 
Me,” an all-persuading voice seemed to say, 
“and the troubles and fears that haunt you 
shall vanish away. There will be no un- 
happiness, no regret. The pleasures you 
fancy that you will have to renounce are not 
pleasures, are not even such as you yourself 
really covet. The pleasures which you are 
formed to enjoy are of good report, they are 
all compatible with the Divine will; there is 
no voice that will call you to renounce these.” 

‘The Vicomte rose from his bed in a rapture 
of gratitude and joy. The load that lay upon 


him was not only taken away, but a world of 
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joy and pleasure seemed to open before him 
wide as life itself. 

‘He had been engaged to return to Paris 
that night to attend a ball at the Hotél du 
Valois-Desessart, given in honour of the eldest 
daughter of the duke of that name, who was 
that night to be introduced into society. The 
Vicomte’s first idea was to send an excuse 
and remain at the Chateau de Civrac. It 
seemed to him, in his excited state of mind, 
that a gay and brillant ball, at which all the 
rank and fashion of a luxurious city would 
be present, would be the last place in which 
he could expect to find pleasure and satis- 
faction—that among the thorn bushes of the 
park and on the banks of the placid Seine, 
with some holy book for his companion, he 
should pass the hours far more in accordance 
with that beautiful and holy life to which he 
felt that now at last he had devoted himself 
for good and all. But, to his surprise, he was 


not allowed to act thus. He heard a voice, 
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clear and distinct as the one which had 
brought him such comfort in the early 
morning, saying to him, “Go to this ball.” 
Its insistence upon his spirit was too great 
to leave a moment’s doubt as to his conduct. 
He returned to Paris in the morning to his 
father’s hdtel, and at the proper time he 
dressed for the ball. He remembered to his 
dying day the dress which he wore 


a peach- 
coloured suit embroidered with silk. 

‘When the ball began the Vicomte, being 
a graceful dancer, and, from his father’s con- 
nection with Monsieur le Dauphin, of dis- 
tinguished rank, was chosen to dance in the 
first set, which was led by the Duke and 
Duchess and by Mademoiselle du Valois-De- 
sessart and her partner, a prince of the Blood- 
Royal. In the same set there was dancing 
an exceedingly pretty girl, a cousin of the 
young lady of the house, and of the same 
age, a Mademoiselle Desessart, who was being 


brought out at the same time as her more 
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distinguished relation. It fell to the Vicomte’s 
lot to dance chiefly, in the elaborate yet slow 
dances of those days, with this lovely girl. 
She was wild with delight and hope, with 
the prospect of years—endless years—of gay 
pleasure and of reckless life and joy. The 
Vicomte listened to her delight with sym- 
pathy and friendliness. 

‘Suddenly, in a pause of the music, the 
voice which had before guided him again 
penetrated his senses with its all-commanding 
power. 

‘« Speak to this girl of the love of God, 
of her Saviour, of the unimaginable joys of 
the spiritual life.” 

‘The suggestion seemed so preposterous to 
the Vicomte that he hesitated to obey. He 
even went through a figure of the dance 
without response. But the insistent voice 
repeated with still more irresistible authority, 
clear through the dance-music of the violins, 


“ Speak to this girl of the love of God, of her 
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Saviour, of the unimaginable joys of the 
spiritual life.” 

‘The Vicomte obeyed. He began by asking 
his partner if she knew his sister, Madame 
la Comtesse de Civrac; he then told her 
how beautiful and pious she was, then of her 
care of him, then of his troubles and doubts, 
then of his experience at sun-break that very 
day. The girl probably at first thought that 
he was mad. She listened at first with 
amazement, then with wonder and with awe. 
She had never heard such words before. She 
had a father, to use my grandfather’s own 
words, ‘“‘trés dérangé dans ses moeurs.” Her 
mother was a perfect woman of the world, 
devoted to play. The director of the family 
was an abbé equally “livré au libertinage et 
au jeu.” No such thoughts as these had ever 
before entered her mind. 

‘More than once or twice during this 
memorable evening, as the choice of partners 


in the several dances, or as the chance 
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intervals of dancing permitted, did the 
Vicomte obey to the letter the Divine voice. 

‘They parted at last on the great staircase 
of the hétel, and her eyes were moist with 
tears. 

‘*T thank you, Monsieur le Vicomte,” said 
this lovely child, for she was little more, 
“for what you have said to me to-night. I 
shall never forget it. I have never in my 
life heard a single syllable of such words as 
you have spoken to me. [I have read in 
some fairy tale of angels who came down 
from heaven to a marriage festival and 
brought untold blessings. Are you quite 
sure,’ she added, smiling through her tears, 
“are you quite sure, Monsieur le Vicomte, 
that you are not an angel? Shall you really 
go away in a common coach ?” 

‘Four days after the ball the Vicomte, who 
was again in Paris, received an urgent request 
that he would go to the Hotel Desessart, 
not the Grand Hotel of the Duke, but a 
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smaller one, where the father and mother of 
his lovely partner resided. He immediately 
complied, and in the afternoon was ushered 
into a salon, where in a few moments the 
Marquise Desessart, his young friend’s mother, 
jomed him. She was evidently distracted 
with grief, but was able to control her 
feelings so far as to speak calmly. 

‘« Monsieur le Vicomte,” she said, “I have 
ventured to send for you at the earnest 
entreaty of my daughter, with whom you 
danced several times at the Hétel du Valois- 
Desessart the other night. My daughter is 
dying of virulent smallpox. ‘The physicians 
assure me that she cannot possibly live 
through the night. You will understand, 
Monsieur le Vicomte, what an overwhelming 
affliction this is to us all. You will perhaps 
be able to understand what a terrible stroke 
this must be to a poor child just entering 
life, with prospects that were entirely for- 


tunate and gay.” 
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‘But for you, Monsieur le Vicomte,” 
the Marquise went on, commanding herself 
with great difficulty, “but for you, my 
daughter says, and says truly, she would at 
this moment be tossing on her death-bed 
mad with despair and rage. She is perfectly 
happy—she has no fear of death—she has 
no regret for the joys she has only just 
tasted—for the bright world and life, a 
glimpse of which only she has seen. Monsieur 
le Vicomte, my daughter never in her life 
heard any whisper of the matters of which 
you spoke to her. Neither Monsieur le 
Marquis nor myself have ever been ‘ dévot.’ 
Monsieur Abbé, though a delightful man, 
is not ‘dévot’ either. It is wonderful to 
be in my daughter’s room. I do not know 
anything of these things,” said the poor 
Marquise, “but I should think it must be 
like heaven. My daughter says that her 
heart is full of nothing but ‘the love of 


God, of her Saviour, of the unimaginable 
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joys of the spiritual life’ These are her 
very words. She says that she will not see 
you, though she would like to kiss your hand. 
She says you saw her only once when she 
was beautiful and happy; she would like 
you to remember her as she appeared to you 
that evening. When she meets you in the 
courts of heaven perhaps she will be beautiful 
again.” 

‘The Marquise paused for a moment, but 
the Vicomte could not speak. 

‘“T am charged by my daughter to give 
you one other message,’ she continued, ‘and 
I must do so, though it scarcely seems 
polite. You will pardon a mother, Monsieur 
le Vicomte, in such a case as this. My 
daughter says,” she went on, “that she 
charges you on her dying bed, solemnly 
before God, that you go on as you have 
begun. She has no other distress but in 
the thought that in the long years to come 


you may fall away.” 
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‘The Vicomte made no further effort to 
conceal his emotion. He went down on his 
knees on the parquetry floor of the salon, 
and as well as his choking voice permitted 
him, solemnly, in the presence of the Marquise, 
dedicated his life to God; and,’ concluded 
Mr. de Lys, ‘as confidently as I can assert 
anything in this life, I am certain that never 
in word or deed was he false to his vow.’ 

We walked for some moments in silence, 
then Mr. de Lys said : 

‘The Constable of France, Anne de Mont- 
morency, when he was dying of his wounds, 
refused a confessor, saying that it were a 
brutish thing, after having lived fourscore 
years, not to know how to die a quarter of 
an hour. It may have been true in his 
case, I cannot tell; but had she been left to 
herself how could a child like this, so young, 
so lovely, so ignorant, have known how to 
die? To my mind it shows the infinite 


mercy of our Father in Heaven, that He is 
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pitiful not only to the aged, and the poor, 
and the afflicted, but to the young, and the 
brilliant, and the rich.’ 

We reached the house as Mr. de Lys said 
these words, just in time for lunch. A few 
moments afterwards, as we went into the 
dining-room, I said to Percival : 

‘That was a very beautiful story, did not 
you think ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘oh yes. Very pretty— 


very French.’ 


CHAPTER V 
VIRGINIA CLARE 


Ir was my afternoon to accompany the 
Duchess to the schools, where I also took a class. 
We took Mr. de Lys with us in the carriage, 
and the Duke, instead of waiting outside the 
schools as usual, drove with him farther on 
into the town, and we found him patiently 
awaiting us when we came out. I took my 
class as usual, but I confess that all the 
time I was thinking of that beautiful and 
pious Vicomte de Lys, who was just the 
age of Sir Percival Massareen. 

We drove home in a soft glow and shim- 
mer of summer light. The murmur of the 


breeze across the woodland, the steady 
I 
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rhythmical patter of the horses’ feet, soothed 
the senses into repose. A great calm and 
peace seemed to settle down upon the world, 
with all its troubles and cares. Sitting with 
my back to the horses, as we reached the 
higher ground I could see the vast stretches 
of forest and chase, bounded in the distance 
by the flashing waters of the channel and by 
the pale, transparent azure of the northern 
sky. The Duke and Duchess seldom spoke 
when driving, and I had nothing to interrupt 
the course of my own thoughts. Something 
in the placid landseape seemed to foreshadow 
and to harmonise with an indistinct glimmer- 
ing of what I began to fancy would be my 
future fate—the only prevision vouchsafed 
me of what that future would be. 

I do not know how Percival had occupied 
himself that afternoon. Unless he is con- 
stantly fishing or playing tennis, I do not 
know how a gentleman passes his time in the 


country in summer, Miss Clare was expected 
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to arrive before dinner. Guests always arrived 
at Kingswood late in the afternoon, and, as 
the drive from the nearest railway station was 
a long one, they were always conducted to 
their rooms on arrival, and no one expected 
to see them before dinner. 

I dressed as usual, and went down by a 
distant staircase, through the hall and small 
lobby into the drawing-room. As I passed 
through the hall the full summer light was 
shining on the old breastplates and helmets, 
and on the wide open fireplace, before which 
a great hydrangia stood in flower. I remem- 
bered the night not long past when Percival 
had stood upon that same hearth, then glow- 
ing with a dying fire. In the lobby the 
silent landscapes upon the walls greeted me 
with the long fellowship which the entire house 
and all that it contained seemed to have con- 
tracted—a fellowship in which no jarring note, 
no inharmonious shade or sound seemed pos- 


sible, so hallowed and so gracious by long 
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companionship had every familiar object 
become. 

I opened the door into the great drawing- 
room and went in. The lobby, lighted by day 
only by an arch, opening upon the adjoining 
staircase, was in soft shadow; but the draw- 
ing-room, with its white and gold panelling, 
was full of summer evening light. The mo- 
ment I opened the door the future of my lie 
was revealed to me. 

Standing in the farthest of the three win- 
dows looking into the garden, which occupied 
the left-hand side of the room, was the most 
striking-looking girl I had ever seen, talking 
to Sir Percival. I say a striking-looking girl 
advisedly, for the word describes her more 
perfectly than any other that I can think of. 
She was surpassingely beautiful, but it was not 
her beauty that struck you—even in her 
beauty it was not the faultlessness of her 
features or complexion, but a kind of efful- 


gence of beauty that filled the room—as, if 
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you could conceive of a goddess of beauty, you 
would have said, ‘It must have been some- 
thing like this’—so, in the same way, it was 
not anything in particular that she did or 
said that was attractive, it was a sense of 
attraction that overpowered you. The moment 
that I saw them together I knew that Percival 
was hers. 

I believe that I did not hesitate for a 
second, but came up the room to her at once 
with outstretched hand. 

‘I hope you have had an easy journey,’ I 
said—I would not say that I was glad to see 
her. ‘Iam Constance Lisle.’ 

‘I have heard of you,’ she said. ‘I wonder 
that we have not met before.’ 

“You have been abroad,’ I said, ‘and we 
live so quietly here. I have hardly ever been 
in London.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘what a strange old-world 
place it is! I suppose you are quite fond 


_ of.iti’ 
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‘Kingswood?’ I said. ‘Yes, I love it very 
much,’ 

She did not reply; she was looking at me 
with a searching gaze that made me almost 
shrink, then she turned away as though she 
had completely satisfied her curiosity. 

‘T have been telling Sir Percival,’ she said, 
—they seemed quite old friends,—‘ I have been 
telling Sir Percival that I am the sworn enemy 
of everything that is old. That I detest the 
social system which is the curse of civilisation. 
That I wish to subvert and destroy it all.’ 

‘But how are we to live?’ I said, not 
knowing what to say. 

‘Every one will share alike,’ she said. 
‘Every one will have two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year.’ 

‘But,’ said Percival hesitatingly, ‘if no 
one has more than that, no one will be able 
to pay for pictures, or to keep horses, or any- 
thing.’ 


‘Oh, yes, they will,’ she said. ‘Everybody 
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being provided for, they will paint pictures 
and do things for love—love of the race. 
Everything will be for the race, nothing for 
self.’ 

‘H’m, er!’ said Percival doubtfully, ‘and 
if they breed horses for love, who will ride 
them ?’ 

‘Oh, everybody will ride them,’ she said. 
‘Everybody in turn.’ 

Percival did not seem to see it. He shook 
his head with a puzzled air. 

‘You are very rich, are not you?’ she 
said, looking at him steadily with her intense 
gaze. : 

‘T?’ he said, laughing. ‘No; I haven't 
got a penny. Never had one,’ 

‘Oh, but you are going to be rich, or some- 
thing. I know all about it—all about the 
Guion money. You must give it all to us. 
It must all go to the socialist propaganda. 
It will be a great help. It is several millions, 


is it not 2’ 
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The Duchess entered at this moment and 
greeted Virginia with great kindness. Very 
soon afterwards the Duke appeared, and we 
went in to dinner. 

Virginia sat at my aunt’s right hand, Per- 
cival next her; I sat opposite. She sat down 
at once, and did not rise as the Duke said 
orace. 

Virginia looked round the room with 
curiosity, as well she might. 

‘What a very curious room, uncle,’ she 
said. She was the granddaughter of the 
Duke’s only brother, dead long ago. 

‘And this tapestry, she went on, ‘I sup- 
pose it is very old ?’ 

‘It is supposed to be as old as the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century, my dear,’ said 
the Duke. ‘Some people consider it to be as 
curious as the Bayeux.’ 

‘It is very ugly, uncle,’ she said. 

‘Well, my dear,’ said the Duke, looking up 


at it as though for the first time, ‘it is not 
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beautiful, according to the modern canons of 
taste.’ 

‘It is very valuable,’ I said, ‘and would 
sell for a great deal, which might be given to 
the socialist propaganda fund.’ 

She shot a glance of her eyes across the 
table at me, like the glitter of a rapier flash. 
‘Oh,’ it said, as plainly as words could speak, 
‘we are going to fight, are we ?” 

‘No, it would not,’ she replied, quick as 
thought. ‘Under the socialist propaganda 
no one would buy such—things.’ 

‘Are you a socialist, my dear?’ said the 
Duke with bland inquiry. 

‘Oh, I am worse, uncle—much worse. I 
am a Petroleuse. I would destroy every- 
thing—everything there is.’ 

‘Everything!’ said the Duke vaguely, as 
though the conception was too large for him 
to grasp at once, ‘everything, dear me! that 
seems a great deal.’ 

‘My dear,’ said the Duchess, by way of 
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changing the conversation, ‘do you know how 
your uncle the Dean is ?’ 

My aunt was always uncomfortable and 
nervous at conversation which she thought 
improper before the servants. 

‘No, aunt,’ said Virginia; ‘I never see 
anything of them. I never go to the 
Deanery. I have long since given up public 
worship of any kind.’ 

‘But don’t you like the Cathedral music ?’ 
I said, more for the sake of saying something 
than for anything else. 

‘Oh, the music is so bad!’ she said. 

‘I think, she went on, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘if I could jom any form of faith, I 
would join the Quakers. They seem to me 
to be the most open to all influences of light. 
But I have long ago renounced all forms of 
faith.’ 

I did not dare to look at my aunt. 

‘The evolution of theology, you know, 


aunt,’ she went on, calmly, ‘is quite as clear 
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as the evolution of the human race.’ (It 
must be clear indeed, then, I thought.) ‘It 
began with nature worship, the cult of the 
cosmic deities; then through scio-theism, 
the deification of ancestral ghosts or ancestor 
worship; then through fetishism and totem- 
ism to the present state of intellectual shadow 
worship.’ 

I did not know then, but she told me a 
day or two afterwards, that she had been 
reading in the train as she came down an 
article by one of the leading scientists of the 
day. She lent me the magazine, and, as far 
as I could understand the article, I fancy 
that she had got, as Lord Clare would have 
said, ‘a little mixed.’ 

No one seemed able to grapple with the 
ancestral ghosts, so she had the conversation 
all to herself. 

‘I suppose,’ she said, ‘that mankind will 
always find some incentive to moral action 


in symbols. So long as the Christian faith 
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is admitted to consist of mere symbols, I do 
not know—I really do not know—that I 
should object to it so much. Some of its 
shadow worship is beautiful—quite beautiful. 
But when these shadows are imposed upon 
us as realities, then it becomes the highest 
duty of us all to show that these dogmatic 
idols have no greater value than the pro- 
ductions of men’s hands—the stocks and 
stones which they have replaced.’ 

Iam ashamed to say that I looked at my 
aunt with apprehension; I do not know with 
what foolish apprehension. I was quite 
wrong. She was looking fixedly at the 
silver sconces on the table before her. Evi- 
dently no power on earth would be able to 
force from her a single word. Percival 
looked very much perplexed. He did not 
like, poor boy, to be told of any duty, in- 
cumbent upon all, which he felt he could not 
understand or sympathise with. He looked 


across the table at me. I felt quite unequal 
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to the emergency, and turned, as a_ last 
resource, to the Duke. 

I was instantly relieved. A look of trouble 
and anxiety was upon the Duke’s face, but 
it did not seem to me that it had anything 
to do with ‘scio-theism,’ or the worship of 
ancestral ghosts. There was a general ap- 
pearance of uneasiness among the domestics. 
at the Duke’s end of the table. Something 
was wrong with the chablis. 

Mr. Priest withdrew a few paces, and stood 
apart, like some superior intelligence whose 
advice was not required at this particular 
juncture. Mr. Giles advanced to the table, 
and with an air of quiet and unobtrusive 
rectitude, which it would have been impos- 
sible to surpass, presented his Grace with a 
cork. The Duke took it—looked at one end 
for some moments very attentively; then he 
turned it round and looked for the same 
length of time, and with equal care, at the 
other end. ‘Then he returned it to Giles with 
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a gesture of superb resignation, as though he 
had said : 

‘I accuse no one; I blame no one. Itis 
inexplicable; but let it pass—let it pass. 
We will return to the ordinary and trivial 
avocations of life.’ 

He turned to us, and, evidently perceiving 
that Virginia was dominating the conversa- 
tion, addressed himself to her. 

‘I bee your pardon, Virginia; you were 
saying—— 4’ 

The effect was irresistible. I caught Per- 
cival’s eye. He threw himself back in his 
chair, and a horrible dread seized me that he 
would burst into a boyish roar. The warning 
look of my eyes struck him, and he restrained 
himself. 

Virginia was evidently very much vexed. 
She flushed all over, and bit her lip—a pecu- 
larity we soon became well accustomed to. 
My aunt came to the rescue with great success. 


‘I was thinking,’ she said to the Duke, 
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‘that, if to-morrow were fine, it would be very 
nice to drive, after luncheon, to Merrivale. 
I owe Mrs. Merrivale a call, and the young © 
people would like to see the abbey. Iam sure, 
my dear,’ she said to Virginia; ‘I am sure 
you would like to see the ruins. Constance 
is never tired of wandering among them.’ 

So we escaped any more shadow worship 
for that night. 

Virginia, indeed, seemed mostly put out 
with Percival and me, not at all with the 
Duke, to whom she devoted herself during 
the rest of the evening, and evidently enter- 
tained him very much. 

‘A very nice, well-mannered young 
woman, he said to his wife at night; ‘and 
her socialistic notions sit with a very pretty 
quaintness upon her.’ 

The Duchess told me this long after- 
wards, for she did not at all agree with her 
husband at the time. 


I woke early the next morning, with a 
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perception of loss, with a devouring sense of 
disappointment and sickness of heart. The 
moment my eyes were open, before I had 
time to realise even that I was awake, this 
cruel torturer seized upon me. In a moment 
or two I knew what it meant. It meant 
that Percival could never be mine. It meant 
that I knew this with a certainty that made 
all effort, all struggle useless—nay, unbe- 
coming and unimaginable. 

I lay for some time silent in the summer 
morning light. I thought of the Vicomte de 
Lys, and of ‘that wonderful morning in the 
chateau by the Seine. ‘He had been trained 
in the habit of prayer.’ At least 1 may say 
this much of myself too. I came down with 
the aching restlessness assuaged, the heart- 
pain allayed and stilled. 

After breakfast the Duchess said : 

‘Constance, my dear, you had better take 
Virginia round the gardens. We do not go 


to Merrivale until after luncheon.’ 
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I knew what was passing in the minds 
of every person at the table, for the Duke 
had left. 

‘Percival will do that, aunt, I said; ‘he 
knows the gardens by this time as well as 
I do.’ 

I looked up as I spoke, and met Virginia’s 
eyes. There was a flash of true friendly 
admiration in them that spoke more clearly 
than words: 

‘You are cleverer even than I thought.’ 

Some time afterwards, when I looked out 
of a high staircase window towards the south, 
I saw that they had soon exhausted the 
gardens, and had taken to tennis on the 
lawn. Then I remembered what Lord Clare 
had said about Virginia’s perfect playing. I 
had intended to go down to the Duchess, 
but when I saw them I changed my mind. 
I went back to my room. I put on a hat, 
and went out upon the lawn. 


It was beautiful to see them play; so 
M 
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perfectly matched were they that it seemed 
as though the game was almost robbed of 
its individuality, and had become automatic. 

I went up to Virginia. 

‘Lord Clare told us what a beautiful player 
you were, I said. ‘Sir Percival will be so 
glad. I cannot play at all; I cannot even 
hit the ball.’ 

‘No; riding is Constance’s strong point,’ 
shouted Percival gallantly across the lawn. 
‘She is the most perfect horsewoman I ever 
saw.” 

‘You must let me see you ride,’ said 
Virginia, serving her ball. ‘It is the rarest 
thing in the world to see a girl ride well; and 
I think —and she returned the ball—‘ I think 


there is no more beautiful sight.’ 


‘You ride?’ I said. 

‘Oh yes, I ride; but if I ride myself, I 
cannot see you.’ 

‘I do not see that,’ I said. 


‘No; it does not seem very reasonable 
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when one comes to think of it,’ said Virginia, 
returning with perfect ease and success a 
volley from Percival of more than ordinary 
swiftness. 

As we went into lunch some time after- 
wards Percival said to me: 

‘What do you think of her? Is she not 
splendid ?” 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘ Percival, but her principles 
are very sad!’ 

‘She thinks a great deal of you,’ he said in 
rather an injured tone; ‘she says you are the 
cleverest girl she ever met.’ 

Immediately after lunch, the carriage coming 
to the door, we set out for Merrivale. My 
aunt and Virginia occupied the principal seat, 
Percival and I sitting with our backs to the 
horses. I sat opposite to the Duchess. 

We drove for three miles through the chase 
towards the south on a descending road, all 
the beauty of the massy summer foliage and 


the wealth of grass and flowers and birds and 
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butterflies on every side—a sense of beauty 
and of peace seemed to fill the vast horizon as 
far as eye could reach. 

After passing through several gates with 
lodges we finally left the park by great lodges 
with double gates, and entered on a country 
road which led us through one or two pretty 
villages and country places, with commons 
and green spaces and old roadside taverns 
and farms. 

As we were passing along the level road 
and were rather silent, Percival said to me: 

‘T have been thinking of that story of Mr. 
de Lys’, Constance, and I don’t think I like it 
even so much as I did at first. It does not 
sound true, somehow. I don’t mean that it 
didn’t happen, but it does not seem true in 
itself.’ 

‘What story was that, Constance?’ said 
my aunt. 

‘The story of Mademoiselle Desessart, 


aunt, I said. 
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‘I should like to hear it, said Virginia ; 
‘do tell it, Sir Percival.’ 

‘Oh, I can’t tell it, he said; ‘Constance 
will do it justice.’ 

I told it as shortly as I could, and not 
nearly so effectively as Mr. de Lys had done. 
My aunt had often heard it before, but she 
never heard it without tears. 

‘Well,’ said Percival, when the story 
was finished, ‘what do you think of it, Miss 
Clare?’ 

‘T am thinking about it,’ she said. 

She evidently did not choose to speak 
before the Duchess. 

We had by this time left the level road and 
come to a wooded valley that rose suddenly 
in front of us, and up which we drove with 
slackened pace. Down the valley, as we 
ascended it, we met a considerable stream or 
even river, the source, indeed, of the stream 
that gave its name to Rivershead. As we 


slowly ascended the steep road the vast banks 
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of foliage spread themselves away on either 
side. ‘The rushing river flowed round rocky 
islands, crested with beech and oak saplings, 
and spread itself into broad pools, in which 
the trout were leaping; hares and pheasants 
flitted across the road. 

Virginia was evidently touched by the 
beauty of the scene. 

‘How beautiful this is!’ she said. ‘I do 
not think that any country in the world is so 
beautiful as England in summer.’ 

‘England is beautiful all the year round, 
my dear,’ said my aunt severely. 

After we had ascended the valley for about 
a couple of miles we crossed the river by an 
ancient bridge and came to some lodge gates. 
Inside the gates, in a sweep and amphitheatre 
of wooded hills, stood the ivy-covered ruins of 
an abbey, and beyond, over a wide expanse of 
park studded with spreading oaks, a large and 
stately house. Here the Duchess turned us 


out to go to the ruins, while she drove up to 
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the house. ‘We might come up afterwards,’ 
she said, ‘and have some tea.’ 

We followed a path to the left across the 
grass until we reached the ruins, which lay in 
a little hollow immediately over the stream. 
They were not extensive, but the parts that 
remained were very perfect. The long and 
narrow nave, the tracery of the western 
window, and the southern transept were quite 
perfect; but the northern side of the choir and 
the northern transept over the river were 
gone. The eastern window was a blank open 
space. 

I conducted my companions over the ruins, 
which were entirely overgrown with ivy and 
fringed along the tops of the walls with 
saplings, mostly ash. Flights of jackdaws 
kept up a ceaseless chatter over our heads. 
Lying in the grass of the chancel, which was 
kept closely mown, were three or four stone 
effigies of knights in armour which had been 


removed from ruined tombs. They were in 
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remarkable preservation, but stained and moss- 
grown from damp and age. 

The walls were so high and narrow and the 
ivy and foliage so thick that the ruins felt 
damp and chill after the blazing afternoon 
sunshine, although the blue sky was stretched 
cloudlessly over our heads. When I had 
exhausted all my antiquarian knowledge I 
pointed out to my companions a staircase in 
the corner of the southern transept, and 
advised them to ascend it. 

‘It is rather steep, I said, ‘but I believe 
quite safe, and there is a beautiful view. I 
have been up so often I think I will not come. 
I will wait for you in one of the seats in the 
choir.’ 

They went up gladly, and I returned to a 
rustic seat in the chancel. This part of the 
ruins was warmer and more cheerful than the 
nave. ‘The sun shone brightly on the grass, 
and cast the shadow of the chancel arch, which 


was quite perfect, on the ground at my feet. 
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At my back was the rushing river, and at my 
feet the mailed figure of a crusader half-buried 
in the soft, mossy turf. From where I sat I 
could look down the narrow green nave to the 
perfect tracery of the western window and to 
the sunny wooded heights beyond. 

The gloomy, ivy-covered ruins oppressed 
me with a sense of sadness and melancholy 
which I had never felt in them before, though 
I had often visited them on far more cheerless 
days. The flowing river hurried past with a 
weird and dreary sound; even the chatter of 
the jackdaws seemed subdued to a mournful 
note; and a low, sad murmur swept through 
the ivy and the grass. If I had been really 
alone, I should have wept. 

From where I sat I could not see the 
others when they had reached the top of the 
wall. They stayed some time, charmed, no 
doubt, with the lovely view. 

Suddenly I was aware that they had de- 


scended, and were entering the choir by the 
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chancel arch. In the lovely setting that sur- 
rounded them [ thought it would have been 
difficult in all England to have found so 
beautiful a pair. 

‘[ hope you have enjoyed the view,’ I said. 

‘It is lovely,’ said Virginia kindly ; ‘thank 
you so much for sending us up. I wish you 
had come.’ 

She looked radiant with happiness and 
beauty. 

‘[ have seen it so often, I said, ‘and the 
steps are very slippery and steep.’ 

The words sounded strange as I said them, 
as though spoken by some one else. These 
are not the only steps in this life, I thought, 
that are slippery and steep. 

We went farther up the choir and stood 
beneath the east window, where the sun shone 
warmest upon the grass. 

‘The view of the nave, and the rose tracery 
in the west window, I said, ‘is considered, ‘| 


believe, very beautiful from here.’ 
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We stood for a moment silent, then Per- 
cival said : 

‘Well, we have never heard your opinion 
of Mr. de Lys’ tale, Virginia’—he called her 
Virginia now. 

‘Ob, I hate it!’ she said, almost fiercely. 
‘It is false and sickly in sentiment, it is 
obsolete and passé as these crumbling ruins 
of an effete superstition, which make one’s 
flesh creep even in the sunshine.’ 

Percival seemed surprised at her warmth. 

‘T did not know it was so bad as that,’ he 
said. 

‘T never see ruins like these,’ she went on, 
‘but I think of some lines of a poet, | don’t 
in the least know who, | heard some one 
quote : 


“The crumbling ruins of fallen pride 


? 


And chambers of transgression, now forlorn.” 


‘They are Wordsworth’s,’ I said,—Mr. de 
Lys had long ago taught me to love the 


‘Excursion, —‘ but I do not think that he is 
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speaking of abbeys like this, but of ruined 
castles where wicked and cruel deeds were 
done.’ 

‘It is the same thing, she said; ‘indeed 
the abbeys were worse. The nobles would 
never have gained the power they had to 
oppress and crush the people but for the 
terror of the priest and his superstitious faith. 
And to think of the nobles in your story 
living in selfish luxury amid a starving and 
wretched people, and, not content with 
earthly luxury, imventing for themselves 
spiritual luxuries as well! All religion has 
been invented for the selfish satisfaction of 
the rich.’ 

‘But if they are so happy and satisfied,’ 
I said, ‘it is strange they should have in- 
vented a religion. I should have thought 
that religion was for the miserable and the 
sad.’ | 

‘Yes, that is just like one of your sayings, 


she said laughing; ‘you certainly are the 
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cleverest girl I ever met. But it won’t do. 
There are sorrows in all ranks. Nature is 
_ eruel, wicked. That is a fact that must be 
faced. The death of that poor girl in your 
story was wicked and cruel. But religion is 
cowardly as well as selfish. It is the duty of 
a reasonable being to face the shadows and 
spectres of existence like a man, not to run 
sobbing, like a child, into its father’s arms.’ 

She was standing, in her beauty and in 
her fierce scorn, on the spot where the high 
altar of the faith she so despised had once 
stood. The sun was shining full upon her, 
till she seemed almost dazzling in contrast 
with the green background against which 
she stood. 

I looked at her in silence. 

‘The shadow of existence has crossed my 
path through you,’ I thought. ‘It is you 
who are cruel. You have robbed me of my 


friend ; would you rob me also of my Heavenly 


Father’s love 2’ 
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Perhaps she read in my eyes something of 
what was passing in my mind, and guessed 
the rest, for she turned to Percival and moved 
away. 

‘Constance does not like such talk as this,’ 
she said; ‘let us go out of these chill ivied 
walls into the free sunlight again.’ 

We went across the sunny lawns, and by 
the stone terraces and statues, to the front 
of the house. The old servant who let us in 
was a friend of mine. 

‘Her Grace is in the drawing-room with 
Mrs. Merrivale, miss,’ he said. 

Mrs. Merrivale was rather a fashionable 
gay woman, but she was sincerely attached 
to my aunt, and was kind to me. She was 
pleased to see us all; and after we had had 
some tea, she took Virginia and Percival, with 
whom she was evidently struck, to see some 
curiosities in the great gallery, which were 
considered to be some of the sights of the 


county. 
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‘I dare say you will like to stay with the 
Duchess,’ she said to me, ‘you have seen the 
wretched old things so often.’ 

It was very hot, and we had had a long 
drive, and my aunt, in spite of her tea, was 
plainly on the point of taking a nap. 

‘Do not stay with me, my dear,’ she said 
dreamily, but she was asleep before she heard 
my reply. 

I went softly to one of the tables, upon 
which books were lying, and took up one of 
them by chance. It seemed to open of its 
own accord at these perfect lines, which 
seemed written for that hour and place, and 
for myself alone. 

We are like children rear’d in shade 
Beneath some old-world abbey wall, 
Forgotten in a forest glade 

And secret from the eyes of all, 


Deep, deep the greenwood round them waves, 
Their abbey, and its close of graves. 


But where the road runs near the stream, 
Oft through the trees they catch a glance 
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Of passing troops in the sun’s beam— 
Pennon, and plume, and flashing lance, 
Forth to the world those soldiers fare, 
To life, to cities, and to war. 


And through the woods, another way, 
Faint bugle-notes from far are borne, 
Where hunters gather, staghounds bay, 
Round some old forest lodge at morn, 
Gay dames are there in sylvan green, 
Laughter and cries—those notes between. 


. 


Long since we pace this shadow’d nave ; 
We watch those yellow tapers shine, 
Emblems of hope over the grave, 

In the high altar’s depth divine. 

The organ carries to our ear 

Its accents of another sphere. 


Fenced early in this cloistral round 
Of reverie, of shade, of prayer, 

How should we grow in other ground, 
How should we flower in foreign air ? 
Pass, banners, pass, and bugles cease, 
And leave our desert to its peace ! 


We did not see much modern literature 
at Kingswood, and I had never read Mr. 


Matthew Arnold’s poems. I read these lines 
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over several times in the quiet room. There 
was no sound but the happy murmur of the 
great gardens without. I felt inexpressibly 
soothed and calmed. Presently my aunt 
awoke. 

‘What have you got there, my dear?’ she 
said. ‘Have you anything pretty to read 
to me ?’ 

I sat down by her and read the whole of 
the poem ‘Stanzas from the Grande Char- 
treuse.’ Some of the lines I did not like so 
much. 

I had just finished when the others came 
back. The carriage was at the door, and we 
drove home, mostly in silence. Virginia and 
Percival were rapidly reaching that stage of 
mutual understanding when silence ceases to 


be embarrassing. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE GARDEN DOOR 


THE day on which we had driven to Merri- 
vale was a Friday. The next morning the 
Duchess was not very well. She seemed to 
have been over-tired. I spent most of the 
day in her room, reading to her when she 
wished it, and sitting by her when she wished 
to be quiet. 

The next morning, Sunday, she was much 
better, but did not feel strong enough to go 
to church. The Duke came up to her room 
after breakfast. 

“We must not keep Constance here all 
day,’ he said; ‘I can sit with you as long as 


you wish it.’ 
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We were not at all surprised at this, for 
the Duke never went to church unless my 
aunt went. 

I dressed in time for church, and went 
down into the garden where Virginia and 
Percival were sitting. Virginia had arranged 
for herself two or three of our old-fashioned 
uncomfortable basket-chairs into a kind of 
lounge, and, lying on these, she was reading 
Shelley. I think she must have brought the 
book down with her, for I do not know that 
there was a Shelley in the Kingswood library, 
at least I never saw one. 

It was again a lovely morning, and its 
beauty seemed at once to exhilarate and 
soothe. I do not know what influence had 
been working upon my spirit during the 
quiet hours of the previous day, or during 
the night, but I seemed to feel a dawning 
hope springing up in my heart that all was 
perhaps not over, and that Percival would 


even yet come back to me. When I say 
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‘come back,’ I see now that I thought 
foolishly, for he had never belonged to me; 
but I did not know that so clearly then. As 
I came across the lawn in my white and pink 
summer dress I fancied the walk to church 
through the flowery meadows of the chase, 
the morning service, the hallowed and the 
gracious influences of the time. What would 
happen who could tell 4 

I came up to the two, who were seated 
under the tulip-tree, where we had read 
Keble together, some few paces from 
the garden door, with its mysterious 
tracery, half hidden by the climbing ten- 
drils of the clematis and the rose. They 
both looked up with a friendly air, and Per- 
cival rose. . 

‘It is time we started for church,’ I said. 
‘My uncle and aunt are not coming, so we 
must walk. Are you coming with me, 
Percival 2’ 


It would have been better perhaps if I 
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had not asked the question, but I was only 
a girl. 

Percival looked uncertain. I saw that he 
glanced at Virginia, who seemed to take no 
notice, and turned over the leaves of her 
book. But although she seemed so indifferent, 
I saw that she raised her eyebrows in a way 
peculiar to her, to which we had become 
accustomed. I remember Lord Clare saying 
once that she was particularly ‘fetching’ 
when she raised her eyebrows. She had 
such a superb look of lofty pity, and of 
friendly, arch contempt. 

‘I think not to-day, Constance,’ said 
Percival. ‘I think I shall stay with Virginia, 
if she will let me.’ 

I believed then, and I believe now, that 
if she had not raised her eyebrows at that 
moment he would have come with me. I 
think now that it would not have made much 
difference in the future if he had, but I did 
not think so then. I fancied that he did 
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not look very comfortable as he said the 
words, and I thought that Virginia saw it, 
and felt it necessary to come to his aid. 

‘You had better stay with us for once, 
Constance, she said. ‘You religious people 
ought to mortify yourselves now and then, 
and stay away from church, you value your- 
selves upon it so inordinately.’ 

‘That is hardly fair,’ 1 said, as gently as 
I could. ‘How can we help valuing what is 
so delightful and precious to us ?’ 

‘There is something in that,’ she said, 
turning over a leaf. ‘Percival, you had 
better go. You see what a bad boy you will 
be if you do not. I will not be responsible.’ 

I looked up at Percival and smiled. 

‘There!’ she said, turning another leaf, ‘a 
heart of stone could not resist that pleading 
look, that witching smile. Percival, go!’ 

[should have looked at her reproachfully, 
but she kept her eyes fixed on the book, 


though she seemed to gee everything. 
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Percival did not stir. A sense of pity 
for his evident embarrassment rose in my 
heart, and I turned away. Before me, in 
the full sunshine, lay the long wall, with 
its strange, worn tracery, the mystery of 
my childhood’s days, half hidden by the 
leafy tendrils that crept over it. The sight 
is impressed on my memory clear and distinct, 
as though I saw it now. For a moment it 
was brilliantly plain, then it became misty 
and dim. 

I reached the doorway in a second or 
two. It might be fancy, but I thought I 
heard her say, ‘And you do not even open 
the door for her, but still, happily for me, 
Percival did not stir. The door was fastened 
with a great antique iron latch, which had 
often before given me trouble. It seemed 
to-day to open of its own accord. I closed 
the door softly behind me, and went out on 
to the pathway in the chase. 


As I closed the door it seemed as though 
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I closed behind me youth and life and love. 
The massive oaken door, studded with heavy 
stanchions and nails, swung to relentlessly, 
as though it shut me out from the lovely 
sunny garden, and from all my girlhood and 
my youth. It seemed as though I left my 
youth behind me with that brilliant pair, 
and chose at once a sombre and a serious 
life beyond, far beyond, my years. ‘They 
were together all yesterday,’ I thought, 
‘surely he might have come with me this 
once again.’ 

I turned with a sinking heart towards the 
flowery stretches of the chase, then in a 
moment all was changed. The gentle breeze, 
which had risen with the sun and followed 
it from the east, stole across the meadow 
flowers and the grass, laden with the scent 
of the summer morning, and murmurous with 
distant sound. An inexpressibly sweet and 
delicate melody penetrated my sense. I was 


about to say that the air was full of the sound 
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of church bells, but in saying this I should 
have been altogether wrong. There was no 
perceptible sense of hearing, but a perception 
of melody in the mind which was independent 
of the ear, or rather which received the 
impression of music through the ear, after 
the sound had become so attenuated that all 
effect upon the ear itself was lost. I have 
experienced this feeling since, but never with 
such enthralling effect as upon this, the first 
occasion. I am convinced that I heard— 
heard, that is, with the spirit—the church 
bells ringing for miles around, though the 
nearest churches were probably almost, if not 
quite, beyond the reach of ear. 

The effect was inexpressibly spiritual and 
delicate, far beyond the most exquisite music 
of sense. It seemed to solace the troubled 
mind with a distant echo of the music of 
heaven, to suggest to the distracted thought 
all the ‘comfortable words’ that promise 


companionship and presence and succour in 
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time of disappointment and of desertion, and 
of a lost hope. ‘I am with thee always,’ a 
sweet, clear voice seemed to say. A sense of 
fellowship, gracious beyond the tenderness of 
women, accompanied my steps. In that walk 
across the chase to church no one shall ever 


persuade me that I was alone. 


We dined very simply on Sundays, more 
like a kind of supper, most of the servants 
being at liberty. After dinner that night in 
the drawing-room the Duchess asked for 
music, and Virginia sat down to play. She 
played superbly, but refused to sing, solely, 
I believe, because her voice was not equal to 
her skill. 

She played some brilliant pieces—I do not 
now remember what they were. Indeed, I 
think that soon she did not know herself. She 
seemed to me to be improvising, or, if she did 
not do that, she threw so much of her person- 


ality into the piece that the conception of the 
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composer was well-nigh lost. I am far from 
saying that she played without soul, but I 
should say that she played without rest. She 
seemed to play as though music were not a 
teacher, but an inarticulate cry—as though 
she refused the healing message of harmony, 
and cast it back, in its own notes, against the 
sky. She played a piece at last with intense 
feeling, but with a restless, passionate violence, 
as of despair; then she dropped into a sudden 
adagio, and, concluding with some chords of 
exquisitely-modulated rhythm and cadence, 
she sprang up from the piano, and, clasping 
my arm, 

‘Constance,’ she said, ‘sing! I want to 
hear the human voice.’ 

The clear, simple notes—solemn, yet, ah! 
how sweet !—filled the room with a sense of 
rest and stillness after the storm of passionate 
sound—‘ He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd, and he shall gather the lambs with his 


arm—with his arm.’ 
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I had a mezzo-soprano voice of small com- 
pass, but clear and firm, and | sang the air 
through in F. 


‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, and he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom, and gently lead those that are with young, and 
gently lead—and gently lead those that are with young. 
Come unto him all ye that labour. Come unto him all 
ye that are heavy laden, and he will give you rest—will 
give you rest. Take his yoke upon you and learn of 
him, for he is meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall 
find rest—and ye shall find rest unto your souls.’ 


Then again the sweet, clear chords, clear as 
the proclamation of an angel, sweet and pure 
as the dying thanksgiving of a saint, filled the 
room with the trustful silence of the soul. 

Virginia came up to me as I rose, and put 
her arm round me. 

‘I could wish to sing lke you, Constance,’ 
she said. ‘You have something which I have 
not.’ 

‘They were the same words that Percival 
had used. 
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The next week or two passed much in the 
usual way. It was fortunate for me, in one 
sense at least, that Percival had been with us 
so short a time before Virginia came, for there 
had not been time for the desire that I knew 
existed in my aunt’s mind, that I should marry 
him, to grow into a suspicion or expectation 
that such might be the event. I avoided 
riding with Virginia and Percival in the after- 
noons as much as | could. 

‘Why are you not riding, my dear?’ said 
my aunt, looking at me inquiringly, as I got 
into the carriage to drive with her and the 
Duke to Rivershead. ‘It is not your day at 
the schools.’ 

‘They like riding together, aunt,’ [ said. 

‘It would not be a bad match,’ said the 
Duke. ‘He will be very rich. She would 
make him a noble wife.’ 

The Duchess said nothing, but she looked 
wistfully at me. 


‘She will make him a noble wife,’ I thought, 
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as we drove through the chase. ‘Does she 
love him? She cannot love him so well as [!’ 

Indeed I often wondered whether she loved 
him at all. 

That Sir Percival loved her no one could 
doubt. His whole nature seemed brightened 
and intensified. 

‘It is just what he wanted,’ I thought; 
‘but it is sad to think that she cannot lead 
him to the highest things—the highest life.’ 

I often spoke to Mr. de Lys about them. 
He entered kindly into the matter. He said 
nothing that would lead me to suspect that he 
had penetrated my secret, but he had always 
treated me with such a fatherly tenderness 
that it did not seem strange to me that he did 
so now. 

For some few weeks the quiet hours passed 
after this fashion. I never spoke to Percival 
of Virginia nor to Virginia of Percival, and 
neither of them ever spoke of the other to me. 


Percival would, I fancy, have been glad to do 
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so; but, in the first place, he was so much 
with Virginia that he had not much oppor- 
tunity, and, in the second place, when he did 
attempt it I did not encourage him. Some 
strong, but I hardly know what, impulse for- 
bade me to say anything in disparagement of 
her to him, even though it might have seemed 
that the highest motives impelled me to do so. 
I did not know till months afterwards that 
they understood each other. 

One morning, at breakfast, Percival opened 
a letter with an expression of disgust. We 
had only one post every day at Kingswood, 
which a boy fetched from the nearest post 
town every morning. ‘This letter was a sum- 
mons to Woolwich for his final examination, 
and a residence of some months was required. 
The light died out of his bright boyish eyes, 

For the next day or two I saw little of 
either of them except at table. It seemed to 
me as though we were leading the old un- 


eventful life we led before they came. 
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After Percival had left Virginia became 
very companionable. She was always charm- 
ing to the Duke and to my aunt, but now she 
seemed to seek my society, and we spent much 
time together on the lawn and in the garden 
walks. 

The morning after Percival left the Duke 
sald : 

‘Now that you have lost your escort I 
must find a pony-carriage for you young 
ladies. The distinction is fine, I allow,’ con- 
tinued his Grace musingly, ‘ but I think it is 
a true one, between two young ladies on horse- 
back, followed at some distance by a groom, 
and the same young ladies driving themselves 
in a chaise, with a boy behind them. I for 
one, at any rate, prefer the latter.’ 

‘Constance is very kind, the Duke went 
on, after a pause, ‘in adapting her pace and 
her talk to the needs and the capacities of a 
very old man; but I could not inflict the 


« 7 « 7 ? 
penance upon two young ladies. 
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This referred to the occasions on which I 
had ridden with the Duke, and had never 
spoken unless I was spoken to; but we both 
of us perfectly understood that his Grace did 
not want either of us as a companion in his 
morning rides: to have maintained a conver- 
sation with the lively Virginia on these placid 
occasions would have been equivalent to a 
popular émeute in his Grace’s experience. 

A day or two after this conversation the 
pony chaise arrived from London. It was a 
most dainty affair: two delicious little cream- 
coloured ponies, and a most delicate chaise, 
with a boy-groom to match. It was used, 
alas, for so few times! 

I believe that Percival wrote at first every 
day, and I am equally certain that Virginia 
was bored and annoyed by the frequency of 
these tokens of affection. She used to glance 
over them rapidly, and put them away at 
once. 


One morning, soon after breakfast, | went 
) 
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out on to the lawn, and found her sitting on 
her wicker chairs near the tulip-tree by the 
wall. One of Percival’s effusions was in her 
hand, which hung listlessly towards the grass. 

She looked up with a smile of welcome, 
and I sat down. 

‘What are you looking at me for?’ she said, 
after a minute or two had passed. 

‘I am wondering whether you love him at 
all, I said. I know not why, but my tongue 
seemed suddenly loosed. 

‘Who? Oh, Percival,’ she said, taking up 
the letter into her lap. ‘Oh yes, I love him. 
He is such a dear boy—such a boy,’ she added, 
after a moment’s pause. 

Then suddenly she looked up, and an alto- 
gether different expression animated her strong 
and beautiful face. 

‘Constance,’ she said, ‘tell me; was there 
never anything between him and you 2’ 

‘No,’ I said; ‘never! He never loved me; 


never would have loved me.’ 
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By a sudden inspiration I seemed to see 
this last truth now for the first time. 

She gave a kind of sigh, as it were, of 
relief. 

‘Yes, she said; ‘I love him. He will 
orow.’ 

‘He is another man,’ I said, ‘since he loved 
you. It was just what was wanted to draw 
him upwards, to raise him above himself. 
Oh, Virginia, lead him to the highest life !’ 

She sprang up so suddenly that I rose also, 
not knowing what was to come. 

She seized me by both my hands, and held 
them down at arms’ length. 

‘Constance, she said, ‘you are a glorious 
girl! I love you better than anything in the 


world besides !’ 


CHAPTER VII 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


Somer days, or it may have been weeks, for 
the hours passed so evenly that we lost count 
of time, and I think I recall one, if not two, 
visits from the Marquis during this time ; 
but, however, some time after Percival had 
left us, Mr. de Lys was lunching at Kings-_ 
wood. He told us, in the course of luncheon, 
of an epidemic fever that had broken out 
among the wharves and old lanes and ware- 
houses at Rivershead, and was puzzling the 
doctors a good deal. It was not an alarming 
fever in its first appearances, its character- 
istics being troubled sleep, or slight forgetful- 


ness; but it was extraordinarily fatal in its 
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results. On the second or third day the 
patient frequently died; if he lived over that 
time he recovered. Some physicians sup- 
posed that it was a species of Oriental fever 
brought to Rivershead by the foreign sailors 
that sometimes came up to its wharves. 

However this might be, Mr. de Lys said 
that it was spreading among the townspeople 
in a manner that was almost alarming, and 
had even crept up into some of the neigh- 
bouring villages. He advised us to be care- 
ful in our rides. 

Two or three days after this Virginia came 
in to luncheon with an excited manner. The 
Duke was that day lunching at the Rectory 
at the market town. He did this sometimes 
when he had more business than usual to talk 
over with the agent. We were, therefore, 
alone at lunch. 

Virginia’s maid, an excitable girl, had been 
telling her a gruesome story of the spread of the 


epidemic, and of the panic that it was causing 
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among the people. In particular, she had heard 
that the contagion had reached the little village 
beyond the church in the chase, and she had 
harrowed Virginia’s feelings by telling her of 
a poor woman who had been attacked by the 
disease, and was lying absolutely untended— 
deserted by the panic-stricken people. Vur- 
ginia poured all this sad story into our ears. 

Suddenly, towards the end of lunch, as Mr. 
Priest was devoting himself with extreme 
attention to the Duchess—he always made 
a point of this when the Duke was absent— 
Virginia said : 

‘Aunt, [I shall go this afternoon and see 
this poor woman.’ 

‘My dear!’ said the Duchess, quite 
aghast. 

‘Yes, I shall; it is horrible to think of her 
being so deserted.’ 

‘But, my dear, it is very infectious. You 
know that Mr. de Lys particularly warned 


you not to ride in the neighbourhood of 
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Rivershead. Will you not wait, at least, 
until the Duke returns 2’ 

‘No, aunt; I shall go at once. It is 
horrible to think of this poor woman deserted 
and dying, and no one to aid her. How 
could we stay here and think of it? If you 
are afraid of my coming back, I will not come 
back ; if you are afraid of the carriage coming 
back, I will walk.’ 

‘If you go,’ I said, ‘I shall go with you.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Virginia, almost angrily ; 
‘what good would that do ?’ 

‘My dear,’ said my aunt, with that touch 
of pride which she so seldom exhibited, but 
which became her so well, and to which there 
was no reply; ‘if it is right for you to go, 
it is Constance’ duty too.’ 

‘Mr. Priest,’ said Virginia, ‘will you have 
the goodness to order the pony carriage for 
three o’clock ¢ 

‘Certainly, Miss Clare.’ 


I have sometimes wondered to what com- 
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mand Mr. Priest would not have replied in 
the same terms. 

The dainty pony chaise came round into 
the quadrangle at the hour appointed, and 
we got into it: Virginia, of course, driving, 
as she always did. We bowled out through 
the cupolaed archway into the chase. 

It was intensely hot. The cloudless sky 
was one blaze of dazzling light; not a breath 
of air stirred the drooping foliage. The deer 
were herded together under the largest spread- 
ing trees; every creature of the woods, every 
bird and insect, was still. A flickering air, 
like a shimmer of fairy fire, played above the 
eround and through the vistas of the faded 
forest ; and in the distance, over the shores 
of the channel, a thin mist rose over the fetid 
mudbanks and the dried-up courses of the 
streams, 

As we drove on in silence a feeling of 


intolerable dread and apprehension seized 


upon me, a horror of a great darkness—an 
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absolute physical darkness in the midst of the 
intense blaze of the afternoon heat. I tried 
to pray, but the power of thought and of 
sustained intention deserted me. I could 
only realise the sense of approaching evil. I 
felt as though, in my desperation, I could 
snatch the reins out of Virginia’s hands. 

The impulse became too strong to be 
resisted, and, regardless of the presence of 
the boy behind us, I said: 

‘Virginia, stop! I beg of you to stop! 
For Percival’s sake, for my sake—you say you 
love me—I beg of you to stop! I have a 
sense given me that the errand on which you 
are determined is needless—worse than need- 
less. Were it otherwise I would not stop you, 
but I am confident that it is not the will of 
God that we should go on. The air is full of 
evil omens: let us turn back.’ 

‘Turn back!’ she said; ‘do you suppose 
for a moment that I shall turn back? I did 


not wish you to come, but having come, you 
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must go on. You speak of evil omens. Do 
you think that this would not be a day of evil 
omen to me were I to turn back? I know 
nothing of your spiritual visions and insight 
and warning voices. I understand only a 
commonplace morality which teaches me to 
visit the helpless and the sick.’ 

I think, as she spoke against visions and of 
the duty towards the sick, a vague idea was 
forming itself in my mind that He who origi- 
nated the visitation of the sick was revealed 
to some by a ‘ vision of angels which said that 
He was alive ;’ but she went on before I could 
frame such thoughts into a reply. 

‘ Besides,’ she said, ‘we are nobles, and it 
is our duty everywhere to face death.’ 

[ cannot describe the proud look with which 
she said these words. She seemed to have 
forgotten for a moment her socialistic creeds. 

‘Did you never hear,’ she said, ‘of the girl 
at Gorhambury, or one of the historic houses 


—I forget which ; it is not so long ago—who 
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was dressing for dinner, and her muslin canght 
fire, and in a moment the toilet-table and the 
curtains were in a blaze. She ran down the 
great staircase screaming for help, and when 
they met her she said, ‘“‘ Never mind me; save 
the house!” What have we girls done that 
we should be less brave than she was ?’ 

‘Did she die?’ I said. 

‘I forget,’ and her proud eyes filled with 
tears. ‘I only know I thought it the noblest 
story I had ever heard.’ 

She brought her whip down softly over 
the lovely ponies, and we flew rapidly over the 
scorched spaces of the chase. 

We passed the little church that lay silent 
and peaceful in the sunshine, and passed out 
through the lodge gates, bowling down the 
country road into the little village street. 

Always silent and deserted, it seemed to 
my feverish fancy more deserted and more 
silent than usual. Not even a dog started 


out to greet us, <A perfect silence—a silence 
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which it seemed impossible to break, so still 
and fixed was it—brooded over the wide 
village green and the rows of cottages. 

Fringing the narrow paths that led up 
through the gardens were rows of white lilies, 
all in full bloom. Their rich, oppressive odour 
filled the air, and struck the sense, already 
prostrated by the heat and by the fatal shadow 
that hung over the sunny land, with a feeling 
of sickness as of the heart. 

‘It is the valley of the shadow of death,’ I 
said involuntarily but aloud. 

We had received careful instructions as to 
the house we were in search of, and Virginia 
pulled up the ponies at a cottage some half- 
way down the street. The blinds of the 
windows were all down, every window closed. 

A momentary feeling of relief, which I 
repressed as selfish, passed through my mind. 
The poor woman must be gone, 

As we paused for a moment in uncertainty, 


the groom standing at the ponies’ heads, -a 
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woman, the first living creature we had seen, 
came out of the cottage exactly opposite, and 
crossed over the green to us. 

Virginia spoke to her. 

‘We came to see after Mrs. Wilde,’ she 
said; ‘we heard that she was ill, and had no 
one to see after her. She is not dead?’ 

‘No, my lady,’ said the woman, who was 
evidently much impressed by Virginia’s appear- 
ance—‘leastways, I believe not. I was in 
with her this morning. I don’t like to go in 
more than I can help, because of my master 
and the children; but I thought she seemed 
comfortable like when I left her. Her husband, 
my lady, works at the docks, and is a deal 
over at Brisport. He’s there now. Mr. de 
Lys has written to him, I believe.’ 

‘T shall go in, then, and see her,’ said 
Virginia. 

‘T reckon you'd better not, my lady,’ said 
the woman; ‘it’s terribly catching this fever, 


the doctors all say.’ 
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We left this good woman talking to the 
groom, who no doubt gave her his opinion of 
our folly, and went up the narrow pathway 
between the rows of stately lies, the over- 
powering odour increasing at every step. The 
~ door was on the latch, and we went in. The 
interior was close and stifling beyond endur- 
ance. We opened the windows at once. 

‘T shall go upstairs,’ said Virginia; ‘you 
had better stay here. If I want you I will 
call. Too many people in a sick-room are no 
eood.’ 

This was quite true; besides, I had no 
right to assume equality with her on this 
errand of mercy. But for her I should not 
have been there at all. 

She went up the narrow, twisted, wooden 
stair, and I remained below. I sat down and 
looked round the room. It was an ordinary 
cottage room, well furnished for its class. A 
Bible, Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and two or three 


other books, lay on the window-sill. 
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I looked out down the village street. The 
chaise had left the door, and was standing at 
a little tavern at the lower end of the village, 
surrounded by a small group of admirers. 
The groom volunteered the statement to me 
afterwards that he had gone there to give the 
ponies oatmeal and water as it was so hot. 

I returned to my seat; all was quiet up- 
stairs. I had not sat many minutes when 
some one knocked at the door. 

In answer to my invitation to enter the 
door opened, and a nice-looking, respectable 
girl entered. 

She appeared to have heard something 
about our visit in the village, and to be rather 
surprised and embarrassed. 

‘TI came to see after my aunt, Mrs. Wilde,’ 
she said. 

She was very quietly and suitably dressed, 
but was covered with dust, and seemed ready 
to drop with fatigue. 

‘You seem very tired,’ I said. ‘Will you 
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sit down and let me get you some water ? 
I think there is some in the inner room.’ 

She really was not able to do anything 
else. I fetched her some water which I had 
seen through the open door, and she drank 
eagerly. 

‘T am Miss Lisle,’ I said. ‘I live at Kings- 
wood. Miss Clare, the Duke’s niece, heard 
this morning that your aunt was ill, and that 
there was no one to nurse her. She insisted 
on coming down to see after her. She is 
upstairs with her now.’ 

The young woman seemed. very much 
astonished. 

‘The Duke’s niece!’ she said. ‘I have 
seen you, Miss Lisle, at church when I have 
been here with my aunt.’ 

‘How did you hear that your aunt was 
ill?’ I said. 

‘My uncle comes over to Brisport on his 
work,’ she said. ‘He stays with us. This 


morning he had a letter telling him. I was 
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out of service. The people I was with have 
failed, and I was out of place. I set out at 
once and walked over. It is fifteen miles, 
and it was very hot.’ 

‘Will you have any more water?’ I said; 
‘IT do not know that I can get you anything 
else.’ 

At this moment we heard a noise on the 
stairs, and Virginia came down. She certainly 
was a strange sight in such a place. 

‘T think Mrs. Wilde seems very comfort- 
able, she said. ‘She is asleep; and it is 
sleep, not lethargy. I took lessons at the 
- hospital at Charing Cross, and I know.’ 

‘This is her kind niece,’ I said, ‘who has 
walked fifteen miles in the heat to help her 
aunt.’ 

Virginia went up to the girl, took her two 
hands in hers, and shook them. 

‘How good of you!” she said. 

She took the girl upstairs, and left her 


with her aunt, after giving her, I fancy, some 
P 
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instructions. Then she came down again, 
looking, as I thought, rather dstraite and 
tired, and we drove back. The heat seemed 
more oppressive than before: it was no 
wonder that we were still. 

We went to our rooms as soon as we got 
home, but we found little coolness there. 
Even as the sun set the sultry heat ap- 
peared to increase. The dusk of even- 
ing, the gathering gloom, seemed to make 
it more painfully felt. Virginia was un- 
usually quiet at dinner, and no one else spoke 
at all. 

The great drawing-room was lighted dimly 
with shaded lamps. Every window was open, 
but no breath of air, no breeze of freshness 
or of life, stirred the tremulous light. 

‘Sing us some of your Messiah airs, 
Constance,’ said Virginia. ‘I am tired, and 
it is too hot to talk.’ 

I went to the piano and sang, hardly 


knowing what I sang. 
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‘Every valley shall be exalted—shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill made low—the crooked 
straight—the crooked straight—and the rough places 
plain.’ 


The bright ight shone on the music page 
before me, but beyond the great room lay in 
solemn gloom, dim in the shaded light. I 
could see nothing of Virginia but a mass of 
white in one of the deep embrasures of the 
windows, open upon the sweetly-scented but 
motionless night. Beyond her, dimly in the 
background, I could just perceive the Gains- 
borough boy. My aunt, I knew, was asleep. 
The Duke was still and motionless, as was his 
wont. I sang on. 

‘Who shall abide the day of his coming, and who 
shall stand when he appeareth? for he is like a 


refiner’s fire.’ 

The solemn, plaintive notes, wafted on 
the perfect stillness, wandered out into the 
darkness of the distant night, but from the 


distance came no response. 
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‘He was despised and rejected of men—a man of 


: : : 5 
sorrows—he was despised—rejected—rejected of men. 


I sang till I could bear the strain of gloom 
no more. I turned the music desperately 
again. 


‘Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her, that her warfare—her warfare is accomplishéd.’ 


The sudden change and clearness of the 
notes aroused my aunt. 

‘Thank you, my dear, thank you!’ she 
said. ‘That is very nice. It is quite late.’ 

The Duke shook my hand with more than 
usual kindness as I left the room. 

‘Good-night, my dear. I heard all that 
you sang,’ he said. ‘Thank you very much. 
I would sooner hear you sing those airs than 
—than go to church.’ 

He meant it so kindly that I could not 
say : 

‘That is very sad, your Grace.’ 


But, as I lay awake in the awful darkness, 
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which the stiflmg heat seemed to bring more 
near and to make more real, the reiterated 
phrase came back to me, repeated over and 
over again in the mystical rhythm of its tone, 
far into the sultry stillness of the summer 
night— 


‘Her warfare is accomplishéd.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
LADY ELIZABETH 


‘Ir you please, miss, my maid said to 
me the next morning when she came into 
my room, ‘Miss Clare’s maid says that 
her lady is not well and will breakfast in 
bed.’ 

I got up at once and went to her room. 
She seemed sleepy, or in a kind of stupor. 
Then I went to my aunt’s room. 

‘Aunt, I said, ‘ Virginia has the fever. 
I knew it last might. We must send for 
Doctor James and telegraph for Percival.’ 

‘You are frightened, my dear,’ said my 
aunt, “and fancy the worst. How could you 


know it last night? Send for Dr. James. by 
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all means, but to bring Percival down would 
be very foolish.’ 

‘He must be sent for, aunt,’ I said, in the 
greatest distress; ‘I should never forgive 
myself else.’ 

I wrote a note for Dr. James and a 
telegram to Percival, and sent them off by 
a boy. In the course of the morning the 
doctor arrived. He was a very old friend, 
and we felt great confidence in him. 

Virginia continued in the same condition, 
only the stupor increased. She seemed to 
be lying in an uneasy sleep, troubled by 
disturbing dreams. The doctor shook his 
head. The symptoms were all those, he said, 
of this strange epidemic. 

‘I should like, your Grace,’ he said to my 
aunt, ‘I should like to telegraph to London 
for Sir Felix Weston.’ 

He was the great fever doctor of the day. 

Late at night Percival arrived. He seemed 


dazed and astonished rather than distressed. 
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In the fulness of his youth and activity he 
could not grasp the idea of danger or of 
death. I let him come into the room fora 
moment, and he stood silent and awestruck 
by the bed where Virginia lay murmuring 
incoherently in her restless distress. It was 
evident that she was perfectly unconscious 
of what passed around her. I sat up with 
her all night. 

The night was rather cooler than the 
previous one. There was a slight breeze, 
which the doctor welcomed as the beginning 
of a change. Nevertheless I sat by the open 
window by a shaded lamp. I had brought 
up a volume of Mrs. Hemans’ poems—poems 
which Mr. de Lys had taught me to admire, 
and of which I was very fond. Over and 
over again, during that long sad night, I 
read a poem which I had often read before, 
but which never seemed to me so beautiful 
as now. I shall copy it here. It may speak 


to some others as it spoke to me. 


Vill 
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MUSIC AT A DEATH-BED. 


Bring music! stir the brooding air 
With an ethereal breath ! 

Bring sounds, my struggling soul to bear 
Up from the couch of death! 


A voice, a flute, a dreamy lay, 
Such as the southern breeze 
Might waft, at golden fall of day, 
O’er blue transparent seas ! 


Oh, no! not such! That lingering spell 
Would lure me back to life, 


When my weaned heart hath said farewell, 


And passed the gates of strife. 


Let not a sigh of human love 
Blend with the song its tone ! 

Let no disturbing echo move 
One that must die alone ! 


But pour a solemn-breathing strain 
Filled with the soul of prayer ! 

Let a life’s conflict, fear, and pain, 
And trembling hope be there. 


Deeper, yet deeper! In my thought 
Lies more prevailing sound, 

A harmony intensely fraught 
With pleading more profound. 
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A passion unto music given, 
A sweet, yet piercing cry ; 

A breaking heart’s appeal to heaven, 
A bright faith’s victory ! 


Deeper! Oh! may no richer power 
Be in those notes enshrined ? 

Can all that crowds on earth’s last hour 
No fuller language find ? 


Away ! and hush the feeble song, 
And let the chord be stilled ! 
For in another land ere long 
My dream shall be fulfilled. 


The next morning Sir Felix arrived, 
having travelled by the night express. As 
he came into the room, where I was sitting 
by the bed, a wonderful sense of power and 
of help seemed to enter with him. It seemed 
to me as though it were impossible for disease 
to exist in the presence of that composed 
manner and step. 

Sir Felix held a consultation with Dr. 
James, who had returned to Kingswood 


early in the morning. We understood that 
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the great doctor was very much interested 
in the peculiar characteristics of the singular 
epidemic which was despoiling the neighbour- 
hood. 

Virginia lay in the same state all day. 
Her face was slightly flushed, otherwise there 
was little change in her appearance. Mr. de 
Lys came about lunch-time and stayed most 
of the afternoon, in hopes that some return 
of consciousness might occur, but it never 
came. I lay down for a time, that I might 
be ready for the night. Si Felix saw his 
patient more than once. He held a parting 
consultation with Dr. James, and left in the 
evening to catch the night mail to town. 

All through the long night of gloom and 
sorrow I sat listening for one connected sen- 
tence, one glance of recognition, one word of 
recollection and of love, but it never came. I 
could do nothing but moisten the parched lips, 
sprinkle the troubled brow. 


Dr. James saw her in the morning. ‘In 
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another hour or two,’ he said, ‘there would 
be a change. We should then know the best 
or the worst.’ 

About eleven o’clock Percival came to the 
door, and I let him in. Mr. de Lys, he said, 
was downstairs. We stood together by the 
bedside. 

Virginia moved slightly, as though con- 
scious of a fresh presence. A deeper flush 
spread over her face, but the troubled, restless 
look went out of it, and the faintest of all 
possible smiles seemed to settle upon her 
lips. 

‘Fetch Mr. de Lys,’ I whispered; ‘she is 
going to awake.’ 

But before he could stir I caught him by 
the arm and held him fast. She opened her 
eyes full upon us—her magnificent and speak- 
ing eyes. A still deeper flush, a smile of life 
and joy, a look of greeting and of return, as it 
were, to the world of hope and light and love, 


shone from her face with a beauty that was 
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not of earth. She raised her head slightly 
with an effort. 


‘Percival !’ she said—then she was gone. 


Then followed a sad and terrible time. We 
buried Virginia in the little churchyard in the 
chase. The weather suddenly changed, and 
rain fell continuously for a week. Her father 
and two brothers came down to the funeral. 
They were not sympathetic or congenial people, 
and the hours dragged desolately by. What 
I should have done without Mr. de Lys I do 
not know. I followed her to the grave I 
think nothing could have kept me away. 

Percival returned to town the next morn- 
ing with the others, and we were left alone: 
how grateful the solitude and silence were | 
cannot say! The Duke had been extremely 
shocked by what had happened ; he aged per- 
ceptibly in a few hours, but he seemed to wish 
me to ride with him, and I did so every morn- 


ing, attended by two grooms, for I did not 
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know what might happen at any moment. 
Mr. de Lys lunched with us every day, and 
was our greatest support. After a few weeks 
we went to Hartfield for a few days, but the 
Duke was uneasy away from Kingswood, and 
we came back. 

The autumn drew to an end. About the 
end of September Percival came back, having 
passed his examination. I did not think that 
he was at all improved. I loved him as much 
as ever, but I did not like him nearly as much. 
He was less of a boy, more manly in every 
way, but he seemed to me to have lost more 
of the freshness and purity of soul in those 
few weeks than all the previous years of his 
chequered youth had stolen from him. I 
fancied that his love for Virginia had called 
up an ideal within him, and that the shock of 
her loss had thrown him back upon his sen- 
suous nature with disastrous force; as a man 
who has had a glimpse of heaven, and lost it, 


may be in a worse state than if he had never 
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gained an insight into its sacred depths. He 
seemed to have seen a good deal of London 
society in the intervals of his studies; and I 
even fancied that I could discern the influence 
of the ‘designing young person’ that Lady 
Elizabeth talked about. But I said little to 
him about his London life; he was honestly 
interested in his professional studies, and in a 
day or two I was thankful to find that he fell 
back into his old self again, and became once 
more the simple, boyish Percival of the past. 
He seemed to feel the influence of the place, 
and I thought, ‘he feels the presence of a lost 
loveliness, of a lost companionship, the recol- 
lection of which sweetness makes the stately 
walks and the long terraces of the garden 
dearer to him than other places are.’ 

I used to watch him with a wondering 
tenderness, but I very seldom said anything 
to him beyond ordinary commonplace talk. 
I think that I was awe-struck. I think that 


I had a feeling that he no longer belonged to 
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me, in any sense—that it no longer pertained 
to me even to endeavour to influence him for 
his good, That dying girl’s face seemed ever 
to stand between me and him. ‘The tone of 
her voice, the single word ‘ Percival,’ uttered 
with her last breath, seemed to have stamped 
and claimed him for her own for all time— 
nay, beyond all time. I felt a half weird sense 
that, so long at least as he was at Kingswood, 
she was trainmg him, that she was leading 
him even then. 

‘I had a letter this morning from Lord 
Pangbourne, your Grace,’ he said to the Duke 
one day at lincheon—he always addressed the 
Duke with a pretty deference in this way. ‘I 
think that I shall get the appointment to 
Suakim. His lordship says that I have passed 
my last exam. very well, but I know what 


that means. I have to thank your influence, 
sir,’ 
‘There is great competition, I suppose,’ 


said the Duke, ‘for these things.’ 
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‘Oh yes. I shall be hated awfully for my 
luck.’ 

So in a day or two he left us and went to 
Egypt, where, I believe, he had something to 
do with engineering, or the Canadian boatmen, 
or something of that sort. 

But, one morning at breakfast, there was 
his name, Lieutenant Sir Percival Massareen, 
in a paper two or three days old, in a tele- 
eram from Suakim in connection with some 
sortie in which our troops were engaged under 
a very galling fire, when he had ridden round 
the enemy’s flank, or done something in bring- 
ing off a wounded comrade, that made people 
talk of him for a day or two; and men went 
about London saying that they knew him very 
well; and he was recommended for the Vic- 
toria Cross, and got it; and when two or three 
months afterwards, after General Gordon’s 
death, the troops came back, he brought it 
down with him from Windsor, where the 


Queen had pinned it on his breast herself, and 
Q 
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I saw it many times. Iam sorry that I can- 
not give a better account of this affair, but 
Percival always said that it was nothing, that 
he had done no more than any one else did 
or would have done, and that it was all his 
luck. 

Percival did not stay with us at this time 
more than a day or two. He went back to 
London and stayed there, as was natural per- 
haps at his time of life; but we heard pre- 
sently, even at Kingswood, some things which 
did not make us very happy about him, and 
onee, when Lord Clare was down, he said at 
dinner : 

‘[ would get Massareen down here for a 
time if I were you. I don’t fancy that he is 
getting into very good hands in London. 
That Guion money hangs in the air, like a 
curse, over him.’ 

Some little time after this my aunt received 
a letter from Lady Ehzabeth Guion, inviting 


herself to Kingswood, ‘on very particular 
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family business, she said. My aunt reluc- 
tantly gave way. 

‘She is a wicked old woman, my dear,’ she 
said, ‘and I never wish to see her again.’ 

In due time this ‘wicked old woman’ 
arrived. She was certainly wonderful to look 
at. She wore a drawn-silk bonnet of enor- 
mous size, lined with white satin, which 
framed a fine old delicate face, surmounted 
with iron-gray curls and traced by deep lines. 
She had piercing gray eyes, which animated, 
you could not say lightened, her face. She 
usually wore a long cloak of navy blue, and 
carried in her white, shrivelled hands, which 
were covered with rings of untold value, an 
ivory-headed and gold-mounted cane. She 
was for all the world like an aristocratically- 
fashionable witch. 

She had the reputation of being extremely 
witty and of saying the most cruelly offensive 
things, but I was conscious that we did not 


see her to advantage in these respects, for she 
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was evidently exceedingly anxious to propl- 
tiate us, and especially to remove any un- 
favourable impression which the Duchess might 
have formed of her. She began at once to say 
pretty things to my aunt, or rather she was 
constantly talking at her through others, and 
especially through the Duke. 

‘How delightfully reclus and peaceful 
you are here, Duke,’ she said, at dinner, on 
the second evening of her arrival. ‘I could 
fancy myself once more in Paris, in the old 
days, among les grandes dames of the Faux- 
bourg. There was a pretty phrase, | remem- 
ber, often in their mouths, “ L’impiété perd 
les yeunes esprits.” Ah! in those days it was 
the best fashion, for women at any rate, to 
be dévotes !’ 

Even the Duke was unable to repress a 
slight smile, but there was a glance of kindly, 
and even tender, recollection in his eyes that 
deprived the smile of all offence. 


Lady Elizabeth lost no time in informing 
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us what her mission was—to promote a mar- 
riage between Percival and myself. She 
spoke to me about the matter with the most 
wonderful freedom and candour. 

‘I should have liked him to have married 
that other girl very well, my dear,’ she said 
to me as we were sitting, fortunately for me, 
alone; ‘the girl that died, you know. She 
was a fine, outspoken girl, of good form, and 
with a will of her own, and she would have 
made him a good wife. But she is dead—— 
And, by-the-bye, my dear, those stupid doc- 
tors let her die. As soon as Percival told me 
about it, I said, ‘“‘She didn’t die of fever at 
all, she died of sunstroke.” But you were 
all in such a state of panic about the fever 
that you misled the doctors, and they never 
know anything but what you tell ’em. I 
always tell my doctor that. But, however, 
I was saying I should have liked Percival 
to marry her, but she is dead; and I don’t 


know, now I see you again, but what I 
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prefer you. You have a look somehow— 
what shall I call it? 


lignée ?—famille ?—no ; not even spirituelle. 


Je ne sais quoi— 


Something beyond that. Something like your 
own name, my dear; but even beyond that. 
I cannot describe it, but it is worth all the 
white and pink in creation. If you could 
but get that look into fzs children, my dear, 
you would have the lovehest children in 
England.’ 

I did not wonder that some people were 
staggered at Lady Ehzabeth’s manner of talk. 

‘IT have told Lady Elizabeth,’ said my 
aunt, ‘that I should like to see a union 
between you and Percival more than any- 
thing besides. May I say anything to her 
from you, my dear?’ 

‘Had we not better wait until he makes 
the proposal, aunt?’ I said. 

‘Perhaps we had, my dear.’ 

‘God bless you, Constance!’ Lady Eliza- 


beth said to me as we were all gathered in 
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the hall to wish her good-bye. ‘I have been 
a wicked woman, my dear; but I don’t want 
him to be wicked, somehow. ‘That sort of 
thine has been overdone.’ 

She said this out aloud so that every one 
could hear; then she got into the brougham, 
with her maid, and her crutch, and her blue 
cloak, and her foreign courier on the box, 


and I saw her no more. 


CHAPTER IX 
A SERMON 


SHort_y after this extraordinary visit Percival 
came down to Kingswood. He had evidently 
been sent down by Lady Elizabeth, and on 
the first evening he was not at all in the best 
of humours. In a few hours, however, he 
settled down, as he always did, into the old 
Percival again, only | thought that he was 
more like the old Percival than ever, more hike 
him than he had been on the occasion of his 
last visit. He was not in the least altered by 
his campaign, and even his London life seemed 
to fall off from him after a few hours spent 
in the placid atmosphere of Kingswood. It 


seemed to me sometimes, as I looked at him, 
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as though the intervening past might have 
been a troubled dream, and that we might 
be sitting together, as in those spring days 
when I had seen him first—seemed, I say, 
but only seemed. I knew very well that 
those days could never be again. He did 
not appear to think so constantly of Virginia 
as before; but I fancied that she was not so 
much forgotten as some might have supposed 
—as my aunt, I believe, did suppose. He 
used to come to church with me now, and 
I read Keble to him on Sunday mornings as 
of old. 

‘Percival,’ I said to him one morning, after 
one of these readings, as we walked to church 
across the chase, ‘I should so like to hear Mr. 
de Lys preach at the chapel in Rivershead 
this evening. I have not heard him there 
for along time. Will you drive me down ?’ 

‘T should like nothing better, he said, 
with animation; ‘Sundays are so awfully 


dull.’ 
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I had better confess at once that, in pro- 
posing this little scheme, which suddenly 
occurred to me, suggested, perhaps, by the 
fineness of the morning, I was actuated by 
purely selfish motives; I was not thinking 
of Percival at all. It will be difficult for 
those who live an active or gay life to under- 
stand—to realise the habitual quiet and 
seclusion in which | lived, to appreciate the 
enjoyment that such a variation as this pro- 
mised. It was quite as delightful to Percival 
as to me. 

‘The chaise will be at the door at a quarter 
to six, miss,’ said Mr. Priest to me, as I came 
out from luncheon. He had evidently put 
himself in my way on purpose. ‘We are so 
pleased that you should go down with Sir 
Percival to hear Mr. de Lys at Rivershead.’ 
The household evidently considered it as a 
tribute to the correctness of their religious 
taste. 


We spent the afternoon as usual on Sun- 
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days, sitting about in the broad shadows on 
the lawns. Punctually to the hour, after 
we had had some tea, the chaise was at the 
door. 

We had sent away the delicate pony 
chaise, to which such distressing memories 
clung, at the earliest possible moment. No 
one could think of driving it again. ‘The 
chaise at the door was one belonging to the 
house, with a large seat and sweep of dash- 
board in front, and a smaller seat behind for 
the groom. It was drawn by a very beautiful 
and favourite mare, named ‘ Music.’ 

Percival cast a scrutinising glance over the 
equipage, as he drew on his gloves. It was 
faultless in every point. 

‘Awfully clever thought this of yours, 
Constance, he said, as we drove out of the 
quadrangle, lying flecked with shadow and 
light in the afternoon sun. 

We drove across the sunny chase, past the 


silent church, and through the lodge gates 
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down the village street, bright and quiet as 
on that terrible day. Two years had passed 
since then, yet even now I dared not look 
at the fatal house, though I knew that for 
three seasons the white lilies had withered 
and been cut down. 

As we passed down the long straggling 
street into Rivershead, passed the schools, and 
drove into the little town, the unusual aspect 
of the place struck me with a feeling of in- 
expressible delight. The cloudless blue sky, 
untainted by a wreath of smoke, the clear 
sharp outline of every gable and roof and 
quaint front, the peaceful quiet aspect of 
every familiar corner, so different from its 
usual work-a-day look, filled my heart with 
an inexpressible thanksgiving. I saw the 
numbers of people in the streets, far more 
than on ordinary days, all clean and neat 
and happy, the bright pavements, the girls 
in their best dresses walking with their lovers, 


with a sense of gratitude and peace. +I 
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thought that this was going on all over 
England, in its degree, in all places, at other 
times so desolate and forsaken in misery and 
grime. I saw all this with gratitude and 
peace, in which feeling, doubtless, the unex- 
pected holiday I was myself enjoying had 
something to do. We drove through the 
narrow winding streets, by the river and its 
wharves, all wearing an aspect strange and 
idealised, and pulled up before the chapel 
door, leaving the chaise to the groom. 

As we entered the chapel Percival suddenly 
said to me: 

‘Constance, do you remember that after- 
noon in the ruined abbey, when we asked 
Virginia what she thought of Mr. de Lys’ 
story, and she said that girl’s death was 
cruel? Do you think that she was right ?’ 

‘TI cannot tell,’ I said, for there was no 
time. ‘We cannot ask her now.’ . 

It was a curious place. An old chapel 


panelled with oak and with hich square 
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pews. At the upper end were three plain 
windows, high wp in the wall, and underneath 
an altar richly vested and decked with vases 
of flowers. This was almost the only thing 
that marked the place as belonging to the 
Church of England. A pulpit and desk stood 
on either side, and over the former was one 
of those terrible sounding-boards, supported 
by a chain, which always suggest a horrible 
catastrophe should the chain break. Round 
the rim of the sounding-board, over the 
preacher’s head, were engraven the words, ‘I 
have determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.’ There 
were galleries round the room, and the summer 
afternoon sun filled the place, which was 
crowded with people, a very large proportion 
of whom, I was surprised to see, were men. 
All these things I noticed as we entered the 
chapel, where some one seemed to be on the 
watch for us, and we were shown into a pew 


not far from the pulpit. The evening service 
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was sung by a choir in the gallery, and Mr. 
de Lys ascended the pulpit to preach. 

‘Is it well with thee? is it well with thy 
husband ? is it well with the child 2 

I cannot judge of the sermon, it is too 
much wrought into the issues of my life, but 
I copied it from Mr. de Lys’ MS., and I put 


it down here in full. 


THE SERMON 


*“Ts it well with thee? is it well with thy husband ? 
is 1t well with the child? And she said, It is well.” 


‘Surely a great thing to say. What more 
can be said of any of us? It is well. But 
what was the case of this woman who said 
that it was well with all the dearest ties of 
her life,—herself, her husband, her child 4 
She had longed for a child—a child had been 
given her of the Lord,—that child was dead. 
“Tg it well with thee? is it well with the chald ? 
And she said, It is well!” What can this 


mean? and moreover, if you will read the 
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story, you will see that the prophet has no 
after-thought, no intention of improving the 
occasion, of drawing a lesson from it. He 
does not know that the child was dead. He 
only asks the question in kindliness, because 
she had entertained him when he passed that 
way. He says himself expressly that he did 
not know that the child was dead—‘“ The 
Lord hath hid this thing from me,” he says— 
and yet this woman, when this yearned-for 
child—this child who was of an age to draw 
the heart-strings closer, who in his death- 


strugele had “sat upon her knees till noon,” 


was dead, says, yet she says, in answer, not 
to a sermon, but to an ordinary inquiry, “It 
is well.” What does this mean ? 

‘But before we answer this question let 
us think for a moment what the question 
is, “Is it well with thee? is it well with 
thy husband or thy wife? is it well with the 
child ?” 


‘Is it well? Will you answer this question, 
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not to me, but to yourselves and to God? Is 
it well ? 

‘We live in an age of boasted freedom, in 
an age of free thought, of free inquiry; no 
man hindereth us. We stand at the junction 
of two ways, we are free to choose. We may 
refuse Christ, or we may accept Him. We 
may believe in God, or we may deny His 
existence. Say that we have rejected Him,— 
Is it well with thee? is it well with thy hus- 
band or thy wife? is i well with the child ? 
Have you escaped the common lot of humanity, 
have you escaped the disappomtment of frus- 
trated hope, have you escaped bereavement, 
death; death in all its forms; death, I 
grant you, at times beneficent, peaceful, the 
fitting end of happy finished life; but death 
also of another kind, unlooked for, cruel, need- 
less—nay, to the finite sense, blighting, un- 
reasonable, brutal even? Have you escaped 
the troubles of this life, penury and hunger 


and despair? have you escaped the tedium of 
R 
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existence, the weariness of life, the desire— 
the wild desire to be anywhere except here? 
Is it well with thee ? 

“As I stand here in this place, having 
taken upon myself this awful task—a task 
none the less awful because repeated so often 
—of speaking to you of God, as I look upon 
your faces raised to mine, there are few that 
are not familiar to me. Nay, as I look 
around me, and the summer evening light 
shines upon them, I do not know that there 
is one of whom | know nothing, and the most 
of what I know has something to do—much 
to do—with sorrow and with bereavement 
and with death. 

‘They will tell you—if you go to the 
learned men they will tell you—that this 
faith which we preach is “shadow worship ;” 
that it has no foundation in fact; that it 
cannot stand for a moment in competition 
with an alkali or a gas. Shadow worship ! 


I am speaking now, not to scientists or men 
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of learning, I am speaking to women weeping 
over the lost, I am speaking to fathers, to 
husbands, to men who, apart from their own 
feelings, have the added chivalrous instinct 
of sympathy with the pain and suffering of 
the long-loved wife, and I ask them, Is it well 
with the dead child ?’ 

The preacher paused, and looked for a 
moment as though he would have said more, 
but there was something in the restless tremu- 
lous movement before him that warned him, 
and he went on in a calmer voice: 

““« And she said, It is well.” What can 
this mean? The answer is not far to seek. 
The child was the gift of God. If the Lord 
hath given in mercy, surely it must be in 
mercy that He takes away. “ ‘The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” “It is well.” Ido 
not say that it is an easy confession for any 
of us to make; but I say that it is an im- 


possible one save to the man or woman who 
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acknowledges that the gift was the gift of 
God. 

‘Then what is the will of God? It seems 
an important question. Every morning and 
evening we pray, “ Thy will be done ;” and it 
would seem to be futile to pray for that the 
meaning of which we have no conception. Is 
it the will of God that sorrow and sin and 
suffering should prevail? He gives, and we 
are satisfied and glad, and ask no questions ; 
but why does He take away ? 

‘Ah! if I could answer this question you 
would no longer need to sit here, even for a 
moment, to listen to me. 

‘But I can tell you, without a second’s 
hesitation, what zs the will of God. 

‘The will of God is righteous dealing, and 


love, and forbearance, and hope—forward- 


looking—and joy. You know what these 
words mean. ‘These are not shadows. You 
know that, in proportion as you follow after 


these things, the sky is brighter above you, 
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and in your dwellings is fulness of joy. You 
know that the common daylight is trans- 
figured, that the daily task is hallowed, that 
the familiar faces of those with whom you live 
shine with a lustre of beauty and of peace; 
and why? Because you have entered into the 
will of God. ‘Try it; try it only for a week. 
‘For, as you try it, you will realise this fact, 
above all others, that not only is every single 
act of self-sacrifice, of love, of kindliness, 
blessed in itself, in its immediate result, not 
only on yourself, but on others—not only on 
others, but on yourself—but that every single 
act, however trivial and small, is not isolated 
and alone, but is part of a higher life, of a 
more perfect existence, of a loftier intellect, and 
a diviner Love. Every single act of sacrifice is 


part of the great sacrifice that 


“ Hallowed earth and fills the skies.” 


Every act of love and kindliness is only pos- 


sible because it is part of the divine love; 
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nothing can exist save as the result of the 
existence of its perfect ideal, and the ideal 
of perfect existence is God. 

‘So perfect is this dilemma that abroad, 
where men think with greater boldness than 
in England, and follow their conclusions to 
the logical sequence, thinkers have boldly 
adopted the conclusion that there is no such 
thing as love or hatred, no such thing as 
virtue, no such thing as vice; that every 
emotion of the mind towards what, they say, 
is lenorantly called good or evil, is only the 
result of the healthy or unhealthy action of 
the gastric juice. ‘That a mother’s love is 
nothing but healthy digestion; that a mother’s 
prayers and despair over a wild son spring 
from nothing but an unhealthy action of the 
liver. A creed, you say, ghastly and dreary. 
It may be so, but a ereed logical at all events ; 
for, believe me, if you once admit the absolute 
reality of certain principles of existence—nay, 


of one of them only, say of love—you haveno 
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alternative but to believe in the existence of a 
divine principle, which is God. 

‘Many of you are in the habit of reading 
the magazines of the day, and you know these 
things as well as Ido. You know that there 
is a party at home who, as these people abroad 
would destroy Christianity by denying the 
intellect, would hope to destroy it by crushing 
emotion and imagination. They know that 
so long as these remain in the human heart 
their task is hopeless, for Christianity appeals 
to the noblest feelings of the human heart, and 
these are its noblest feelings. 

‘In the place of the vivid story of a 


ao 


struggle, old as humanity, real as life itself 


a 
strugele between the Word of God and erring 
man—they have the insolence to set before 
us a sentiment of morality, borrowed from 
Heathen tombs, which had little if any exist- 
ence in real life, or a ghastly parody of 
morality, stolen from the distant echoes of a 


lost Christianity itself. Of all the foul and 
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slimy creatures that ever infested the world 
of thought, this is the slimiest and most con- 
temptible—the fit and final offspring of that 
pseudo - intellect which would gain for 
humanity the knowledge of a Gas and lose 
it the presence of a God. 

‘T am not afraid that any of you will fall 
back upon the gastric juice. Let us try for a 
moment to realise the stupendous fact that 
this divine will is thwarted—this divine ideal 
frustrated every day. Righteousness and love 
and happiness set at naught, thwarted, every 
hour and every day! What mystery is this? 
Many of you work in arts in which natural 
laws are the forces in harmony with which you 
work, ‘There is no uncertainty, no opposition 
here. These laws once known, you fear no 
disappointment—you cannot even conceive 
the fear that any failure in the regularity of 
their recurrence could befall. But of what 
avail is it that the obedience of inanimate 


matter is fixed and certain when man—made 
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in the image of God—whose life is cursed, save 
in the light of God—prefers darkness, and 
misery, and cruelty, to light, and love, and 
peace? Nay, more than this—How can such 
things be? The will of God, being what it is 
—power and righteousness and blessing—how 
can anything else exist? To move in obedi- 
ence to such a will, to live in such a light, is 
at once the characteristic and the boast of the 


highest intelligence, 
“Tam Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God.” 


And yet this will is frustrated every moment 
and hour of every earthly day! 

‘So impossible does this fact appear, when 
once its meaning is realised, that many thought- 
ful men have been driven into the denial of the 
existence of evil. There is no such thing, they 
say; there cannot be. It is inconceivable that 
there should be any opposition to the will of 
God. What seems evil does so only under a 


misapprehension and a mistake. In some 
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sense something of this may be true; but the 
fact remains, it seems evil to us. To the 
mother weeping over her fallen son—to the 
wife, despairing of even woman’s love and 
- tenderness to win a brutal husband—it seems 
evil: and the seeming for our purpose is 
enough. 

‘This is sin; this is the mystery which was 
from the beginning, and which thwarts the 
will of God. 

‘Why? Because the metals you deal with, 
the alkalies and gases in which the scientists 
believe, are senseless and stupid, but you are 
made in the image of God. You have the 
power of choice; you know good and evil; 
you can refuse the one and embrace the other. 
Would you give up this prerogative of the 
sonship of God for the monotony of material 
existence, for the safety of an irresponsible 
being, limited in existence by an invariable 
law ? 


‘This mistaken choice is sin. The choice 
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that refuses God. The creature refusing its 
Creator; the being formed for love refusing 
love; born to breathe a pure atmosphere, 
choosing an atmosphere tainted and impure; 
born for life and strength and energy, choosing 
sloth and impotence and suicide: and if there 
is one fact of history more certain than another 
it is this fact, that two thousand years ago 
human nature was reduced to such a state of 
fetid decay by this rejection of God that a 
few more years would have seen the world 
one gigantic dunghill of corruption and death. 
Then the great sacrifice took place: God, 
manifest in the flesh, died upon the cross, 
an eternal sacrifice to take away sin. A 
fresh, invigorating breeze swept through the 
putrifying mass of human life, Men faced 
for the first time the realities of existence 
with an unflinching faith—by pureness, by 
knowledge—in a divine life. ‘The idea of 
sacrifice, which every nation under heaven 


had conceived, and blindly striven to work 
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out, was fulfilled in the great sacrifice; and 
sin, no longer the ruler, became for ever the 
bruised and battered serpent only, loathed 
and despised even by those who submit to 
its slimy trail. 

‘For the will of God is an energising power 
in every heart that submits to the guidance 
of its gentle influence. “Existence,” it has 
been well said, ‘‘ begins with response to the 
divine voice.” Before this is no existence. 
The ear hath not heard, nor hath the heart 
conceived, the things that are provided for 
him who is haply persuaded to’ follow the 
leading of this voice. He has a divine 
Friend ever by his side in the devious path- 
ways of life. Amid the troubles and sorrows, 
the struggles and falls, that beset the way- 
farer, constant in his ear is the divine 
consoling voice. And not only in consolation, 
but in suggestion of pure and holy thoughts, 
is life raised to an inconceivable clearness 


and purity. In the streets and in the 
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turmoil of life this Friend is still at his side, 
and in the strength of this divine fellowship 
he is enabled to face the vexations of his 
daily life, to turn aside its scoffs and insults 
with a serenity that startles and surprises 
even the unconscious world. The gloomiest 
life is struck through with a sudden light, 
the dullest sky is brightened by the under- 
shining of a heavenly dawn. 

‘This persuasive voice is speaking now to 
every one of you. Will you resist the 
pleading of His gentle words? Will you 
not say to this heavenly Friend, “ Abide with 
me; Thou hast the words of eternal life” ? 

‘It is towards evening, and the day, with 
many of us at least, is far spent; to-night 
heaven opens to you; before it is too late 
let the choice be made. 

‘But most happy is he who, in his youth, 
gives himself up to this guidance, for he 
alone, in this life, can realise the fulness of 


the divine scheme and plan. From the 
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moment of his birth the love and will of 
God has surrounded such an one. He begins 
with yéveows, the birth of all things by the 
breath of God; he ends with the rédos xupéov, 


the finished purpose of the will of the Lord.’ 


‘That was a great preacher,’ Percival 
said, as we drove away from the chapel, and 


he was very silent all the way home. 


CEA PT ERn X 
THE GARDEN DOOR AGAIN 


‘Wet, Constance,’ said the Duke, as we 
came into the drawing-room after the little 
supper we had had together, ‘did you have 
a good sermon? I hope you are not too 
tired to play us a few airs. We cannot do 
without them, you know, on Sunday night.’ 
What I sang I do not remember now, but 
I know that as I played, all through the 
heart-melting rhythm of the melodious notes, 
and long afterward far on into the night in 
the intervals of a fitful slumber, there was 
present with me, as an echo of the preacher's 
voice, in inexpressible fulness, the sense of 


the presence of God. I had played as the 
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last air the ‘ Pastoral Symphony,’ and through 
the night there seemed to follow me, in the 
thin clear notes, the sense of a lofty refine- 
ment of thought—of an instinct of perfect 
clearness of spirit, whose dwelling- place is a 
purer sky—a shining, starlit world of purity 
and peace ineffable—high above the troubles, 
the tumults, the struggles of earth. 

The morning broke clear and calm. If 
used, especially when I had not slept well, 
to go out before breakfast, in the summer 
mornings, on the terrace beyond the south 
garden, and I did so on this day. I had 
not been there long before Percival came on 
to the lawn through the door of the walled 
garden. 

In the valley among the oaks, which lay 
beyond the gardens, where I had taken 
Percival on that first spring morning of our 
acquaintance, was a sacred well. In the old 
monkish days it was believed to have 


medicinal virtues, and had been formed into 
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a stone bath, sheltered by a groined roof of 
some architectural beauty. The Duke, many 
years ago, had caused this bath to be cleaned 
out, and the stone-work of the roof repaired. 
The water was singularly clear, and some of 
the gentlemen used to go down there to 
bathe. Percival especially affected it. The 
plunge into the icy, shaded water, he used to 
say, was delicious. He came up from thence 
to-day. He looked handsomer than ever— 
more like the statue of a young Achilles, full 
of strength and life. He walked with me 
some steps along the terrace, then he said 
abruptly : 

‘Constance, I wish you would let me 
speak to you. I want to ask you to be my 
wife.’ 

I did not speak. 

‘I know very well, he went on, ‘that | 
am not worthy of you. I was not worthy 
of Virginia—how much less, then, of you! 


but I will do the best I can. I never knew 
8 
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any one I thought so much of as I do of you. 
You are a wonderful girl, Constance; you 
have made Lady Elizabeth Guion believe in 
you. Will you have me ?’ 

He spoke without embarrassment, and 
with little, if any, shyness. We reached the 
eastern end of the terrace as he finished 
speaking, and we turned round. Before us 
lay the stretch of lawn, the tulip-trees, the 
eroups of cedars and of elms, and beyond 
the long irregular front of the house, with 
its projecting mullions, and deep bays, and 
ivied, massy towers. This, then, was the 
moment to which what might have been was 
come at last! 

Every word he spoke was honest, and, as 
far as he knew, true; but did he know what 
truth was? Did he know his own mind for 
a week together? ‘I was not worthy of 
Virginia,’ he had said. He belonged to her, 
She did not believe in a God. Should I, 


who professed to believe in a God . of 
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righteousness and truth, should I take him, 
who belonged to her, him whom she had 
claimed by her dying look and words—take 
him, who belonged. to her, and the Guion 
money, that was hers by right? Surely no! 

‘Percival,’ I said at last, ‘be true! only 
be true! What does it matter what becomes 
of me? The only thing I long for—that I 
pray to God for day and night—is that you 
should become a good and a great man. 
You know you loved her. You love her 
memory now.’ 

‘ But she is dead, Constance,’ he said ; ‘she 
is dead.’ 

‘No, Percival,’ I said, ‘she is not dead. 
She is gone to that God whom she, poor 
lovely child, would not own. She is gone 
to that God whom she died serving, though 
she fancied that she did not know Him. 
Percival, she is not dead.’ 

He seemed to understand that he was 


dismissed, and he took it so lightly, without 
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any sign of distress, that I knew more than 
ever that I was right. He had the air of 
a man who had done his duty and was con- 
tent. 

‘It is curious, Constance, he said, ‘that 
you should use these words to me, “‘ Only be 
true.” That is just what Virginia said to me 
when I first told her that I loved her’—(he 
had asked me to be his wife), ‘It was just 
here—no, not here—on the walk next the 
windows, where you first showed me the 
house. ‘‘ Percival,” she said, “I wonder— 
I wonder whether you are trie?” and I 
stared at her, and I said, “Why?” and she 
said, “Are you quite sure—quite sure—that 
there is nothing between you and Constance 
Lisle?” and I laughed and said, “ No—Con- 
stance! no. Only fancy Constance marrying 
me!” and she laughed a little and said, 
“What a boy you are, to say that to me!””’ 

Percival paused. 


‘And did she say no more?’ I said. 
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"No, he said; ‘nothing more that I 
remember.’ 

‘Nothing more about me?’ I said. ‘Do 
not be afraid to tell me if she did. I want 
to know.’ 

‘No,’ he said; ‘no, I think not. I remem- 
ber now,—I remember it all so well,’ he went 
on, with a short laugh that was more than 
half a sob,—‘ I remember now. I thought she 
was going to say something else, and then she 
flushed all over and bit her lip, as she used to 
do. I remember I wondered what she had 
been going to say.’ 

I knew very well what it had been. 

She had caught herself on the point of 
saying, ‘She loves you with a love as deep as 
woman ever felt,’ and her proud, girl’s nature 
had struck her with a stinging shame that 
she had been so near betraying the secret of 
another girl. 

‘Percival,’ I said, after we had walked a 


little farther on, and he did not seem to have 
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anything more to say, ‘be true to her. The 
“Morte d’Arthur” is not the only black-letter 
book the Duke has. I remember seeing the 
story of a girl in another, and these lines I 


shall never forget— 


“The God of her hath made an end, 
And fro’ this worldes fairie, 


Hath taken her into companie.” 


Think of that when you think of her.’ 

‘You are a strange girl, Constance,’ he said, 
‘but I was warned. Lady Elizabeth told me 
how it would be. I went to say good-bye to 
her, and she said, “Good-bye, child; I wish 
you luck, but you won’t succeed. There is 
only one girl in England who would refuse 
Sir Percival Massareen and the Guion money, 
but, unfortunately for our purpose, Constance 
Lisle is that girl.” She said that.’ 

‘I do not refuse Sir Percival Massareen,’ 
I said smiling. All emotion seemed to die 


away before his contented smile. <‘[ hope 
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always to keep him as a brother and as a 
friend ;’ and I held out my hand. 

Percival stayed with us some days after 
this scene ; indeed, though he had not seemed 
particularly pleased to come, I was surprised 
to see that he was loath to go away. He 
became wonderfully gentle and affectionate, 
and pleased with everything that he did with 
me. I blessed God a thousand times that I 
had been led to act as I had done. ‘Now 
that he is relieved from the dread of marrying 
me, I thought, ‘he will love me as a sister, 
and all that is good and noble in him will be 
developed, not by me, but by the quiet and 
holy influence of the place.’ Surely I had 
cause to rejoice. 

We rode almost every day through the 
chase and to the dark tower over the channel, 
and he spoke to me a great deal about Virginia; 
and I saw, and rejoiced to see, that his love for 
her had indeed been real and deep—hitherto 


the one master-passion of his life. Her death 
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had transferred it, as I hoped, from the change- 
ful and uncertain to the sure footing of the 
enduring and the ideal. It is difficult even 
now to say whether I was right or not. 

But one evening, a day or two before 
Percival was to leave us, all this received a 
shock, and I had another trial, the severest of 
all. 

He had been so nice for many days, so 
loving and gentle in his manly strength, so 
thoughtful and affectionate and pure in heart, 
that I all but lost other sense save that of 
pleasure in being with him and of love of him. 
It seems to me, as I look back on those hours, 
wonderful—shall I say hardly fair ?—that such 
a strain, such a task, should have been thrown 
upon a visionary, frail, unformed girl—but 
weakness is made strong in a strength which 
is not of this earth. 

We had been riding one afternoon through 
the loneliest parts of the chase, ‘overthwart 


and endlong in the wild forest, as the ‘ Morte 
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d’ Arthur’ says, ‘and held no way but as wild 
adventure led’ us, over the grassy ranges of 
the forest and underneath the branching ashes 
and oaks, and, coming back to Kingswood 
from towards the east, we found a stable-boy, 
as Percival said, ‘up to some mischief,’ and 
prevented its further development by giving 
him our horses to take home, while we our- 
selves entered the gardens by the mystic door- 
way in the wall. The western sun had cast a 
deep shade from the lofty wall and from the 
clumps of elms outside it in the chase, but as 
we opened the door a blaze of light and golden 
heat over the level lawns struck me with a 
sense of life and hope. 

Percival turned to me suddenly as we 
stepped upon the lawn. ‘The sense of light 
and brightness seemed to inspire him with a 
sudden thought. We were close to the tulip- 
tree, beneath which Virginia had lain that 
Sunday morning. 


‘Constance, he said, ‘I love you. Can 
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you give me no hope? To-morrow I shall be 
gone.’ 

It was as though some one had struck me 
an unexpected blow. Stunned in heart and 
mind, I sent up a despairing cry for guidance, 
and for the space of a second I saw, as in a 
vision, a terrible future. I saw him wearied, 
his passing illusion outgrown, his life blighted 
by the consequence of a great mistake, his 
nature debased by the weakness of undecided 
action. I looked down, as it were, into a 
horrible pit, and saw what I dared not look at 
any more ; in a second or two I spoke. 

‘It were better not, Percival,’ I said; ‘ be- 
lieve me, it were better not.’ 

‘It is too late, then?’ he said sadly. ‘I 
was blind and stupid, but I know better now.’ 

Should I tell him that he had made no 
mistake ? hardly that. Indeed for a moment 
or two I could not speak again; then he went 
on: 


‘T know that you think that I am uncertain 
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and changeable, not to be depended on, but 
you might give me some hope. Ifa man has 
something to look forward to it steadies him, 
however poor a fellow he may be.’ 

‘But suppose he changes soon,’ I said 
almost in a whisper, ‘and a girl has given 
him hope, what is to become of her 2” 

‘ You have a poor opinion of me, Constance,’ 
he said sadly ; ‘perhaps it is not strange.’ 

‘Only be true, Percival,’ I said,—and I saw 
his face through the mist of tears,—‘ only be 
true. Hereafter in the years to come, when 
you are a great and noble man, and are married 
to some good and beautiful girl whom you 
love, we shall meet somewhere, and you will 
say, ‘‘ My sister Constance told me this,” and 
that she said ‘‘ He is called Percival, a knight 
of the Holy Fellowship of the Table, not of 
Arthur, but of Christ.””’ 

‘It is too late,’ he said somewhat bitterly ; 
‘one mistake, and the door is closed for ever,’ 


‘Why should you talk of a mistake? I 
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said. ‘You never thought of me _ before 
Virginia came. You loved her truly and 
honestly. Had she lived, she would have 
been your wife. Why do you call it a mis- 
take ?” 

Every word of this was true. Perhaps it 
was not all the truth. 

He shook his head. 

‘It was a mistake,’ he said again; ‘I see it 
now.’ 

The next morning he left. I went with 
him to the gate of the quadrangle, where he 
got into a dogcart and drove off, accompanied 
by his servant and a groom. At the corner of 
the nearest wood he turned and waved his 


hand. I never saw him again. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FINDING OF THE GRAIL 


Axsovt a week after Percival had left us I had 
a long letter from him which delighted me 
very much. He called me his dear sister 
Constance, and made no allusions to our con- 
versations or to his suit; but he said that if 
he never saw Kingswood again he should 
remember it with love and gratitude for my 
sake. He said he should never forget what 
he had learnt there. He spoke of his future 
life, and he said that he was going in for 
another examination, and would devote him- 
self to his profession, and that his earnest 
purpose and prayer was that he might become 
a good officer and a good man. He said that 
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if it pleased God that it were so, he should 
owe it, under God, to his sister at Kings- 
wood. 

It was given to me then, in mercy, to see 
that I had been right. That had I accepted 
him,—had all things been made easy to him— 
what he thought at the moment to be earthly 
love, what certainly was earthly wealth, placed 
at his disposal, his beck and call,—he would 
have been tired and satiated in a few hours; 
but that, irritated and disppointed, diseusted 
for a moment with the world and its allure- 
ments, the serious side of his nature had been 
strengthened and encouraged afresh—a germ 
which might develop, by the grace of God, 
into a higher life. 

As I read this letter in the summer morn- 
ing, a sense of joy and peace filled my heart. 
The earthly sunshine seemed transfigured into 
the pureness of a crystal light—a light as of 
first Communion in the distant childhood, 


when the sunlight lay warm upon village 
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church and spire, and upon the grassy hillocks 
of the dead. 

He wrote to me every week, and although 
he never wrote so warmly again, yet his letters 
were all in the same strain. He was evidently 
becoming very much interested in his profes- 
sion, and I could find no falling off from the 
earnest steadfastness with which he looked 
forward to his future career. I could not give 
thanks enough to God. 

The year drew to a close with its wealth of 
autumn tints, its quiet hours, and its mono- 
tonous days and silent nights, ‘in reverie, in 
faith and prayer, as in the poem I had read 
at Merrivale. I used to wonder at the peace, 
nay, the happiness, that I enjoyed. 

Towards the end of October the Marquis 
came down for a couple of days. The Duke 
was ageing very perceptibly, though he still 
kept up his rides, and his son came down 
oftener than before. I had not had a letter 


from Percival for a fortnight, and had_ be- 
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gun to wonder whether he had forgotten to 
write. 

‘Oh, by the bye,’ Lord Clare said to me at 
dinner, ‘have you heard from Percival within 
the last few days? He is going with Sir 
Charles Sinclair to the West Coast.’ 

We all expressed our astonishment at the 
news. 

‘Yes,’ the Marquis said, ‘I was at the 
Guards’ Club the other night at a dinner to — 
Sir Charles, and he was very full of it. He 
had been dining somewhere a few nights 
before, he told us, and had been ‘saying after 
dinner that he wished very much to find a 
young fellow whom he could depend upon to 
go out with him on the staff, but that it was 
very difficult to get the right man, it was such 
a beastly climate, you know; and he told us 
that, in the drawing-room, Massareen came up 
to him and said : 

‘“J think that I heard you say at dinner 


that you wanted a man to go out with you. 
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What should you say tome? I have passed 
all my exams., two or three extras indeed, 
and if I were of any use—I should be glad 
to go.” 

‘“ My dear fellow,” said Sir Charles, “you 
are just the man; but what on earth are you 
thinking of, with your prospects? It’s the 
deuce of a climate.” 

‘«*T suppose there is plenty to do?” he 
said. 

ESC Ob slots! taid sire Charlesss ‘lots of 
trouble with the slaves, and the missionaries, 
and blacks without end.” 

“« How can you explain it?” we asked 
Sinclair. 

‘« Tt’s inexplicable to me,” he said, “the 
Guion money and all. I should guess that it 
is some love affair. But, at any rate,” he 
finished up, “I am in luck, he is a—some- 
thing—good fellow.” I thought you would 
have heard all about it.’ 


‘My dear, my aunt said to me when we 
iP 
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got into the drawing-room, ‘will you let him 
go? Cannot you forgive him? He was so 
young.’ 

‘Aunt,’ I said, ‘I should have forgiven 
him long ago had there been anything to for- 
give. He never loved me. He does not love 
me now. Were I to marry him, with all the 
Guion money and all the life and luxury that 
it would bring, he would never be true to an 
ideal again. That girl’s face would haunt him 
in his sleep. He would soon grow tired of me. 
The end would be too horrible even for a 
dream. I cannot marry him.’ 

Percival wrote a short letter a few days 
afterwards. He was full of his preparations. 
Lady Elizabeth was furious. Sir Charles was 
to leave at once. He did not propose to come 
down. I think that I was glad that it should 
be so. 

We heard from him once or twice again, 
always full of courage and of hope. Then we 


saw in the papers that Sir Charles Sinclair had 
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left England for Africa, accompanied by his 
staff. 

Faint white mists from the channel floated 
over the chase, and became transmuted into 
wreaths of golden gossamer by the bright 
November sun. Against the pale but clear 
blue of the sky the tracery of the great oaks 
and elms, with here and there great yellow 
leaves trembling to their fall, rose in majestic 
silence, studded with myriad drops, like spark- 
ling jewels. An intense peace and stillness 
seemed to have taken possession of the place 
and its inhabitants, and lulled them and it 
alike into an enchanted sleep. Day followed 
day in deeper and ever deeper repose. The 
Duke and Duchess were quieter than ever. 
The household moved more silently even than 
was their wont. We saw no one except Mr. 
de Lys, and once or twice Mrs. Merrivale from 
Merrivale. The Marquis also came down once 
or twice. For myself I began to realise what 


Mr. de Lys had often told me—that happiness 
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is not the result of pleasure, commencing with 
enjoyment and turning naturally into the 
satiety of fruition, but of pain, dedicated to 
God by consecration, and transfigured by re- 
signation into the peace that attends the 
practice of His presence. 

Each morning as I awoke I was conscious 
always of an aching unrest, of a-yearning after 
a lost hope and desire, but always, as the day 
advanced, the restless heart, which had re- 
covered its liberty during the unconscious 
security of sleep, became gradually chastened 
and trained again by the sweet compulsion 
which led it through the peaceful paths of 


prayer and the quiet thoughts of holy men, 


‘When like some long-forgotten strain, 
Comes stealing o’er the heart forlorn, 


What sunshine hours had taught in vain.’ 


I used at such times to wonder that any 
creature could be so happy as I was. 


I read all that I could find about the West 
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Coast and its scenery, the dangers of its climate 
to Europeans, and its fatal fevers. The shud- 
dering terror and shrinking with which I 
thought of Percival in the midst of such dan- 
gers was lost in a kind of joy at the thought 
that he too was worthy to suffer, and perchance 
to die, at the divine call of duty and sacrifice. 
Delicate girls had rejoiced when they saw their 
lovers taken to the cross—as poor Virginia had 
said, why should I be less brave than they 
were @ 

The: old year died out; and, on the intense 
silence of the New-Year’s morn, I once more 
heard that transcendental music of the bells, 
perceptible to the mental sense though lost 
to the physical. What gracious foretelling was 
wafted on the supernaturally clear and thrill- 
ing notes ? 

In the course of the spring there appeared 
in the papers telegrams from the West Coast 
stating that difficulties had arisen with the 


tribes and kings in the interior relating to the 
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colonisation of European nations other than 
the English, and that the work of the mis- 
sionaries was being much impeded, and some 
of them were even in danger of their lives. 
We had more than one long, lively letter 
from Percival, giving an account of his 
manner of life, and mentioning some of these 
facts; but we did not think much about them 
until one day we read a telegram from the 
governor to the Colonial Office relating alarm- 
ing rumours as to the fate of an English 
bishop, who was on an expedition into the 
interior amongst fierce and warlike tribes. 
The governor stated that he had decided to 
send an envoy, accompanied only by trusty 
natives, by a direct but very difficult route 
to endeavour to intercept the bishop at the 
capital of the most savage of these native 
kings, where it was thought that the greatest 
danger existed, in the hope that the presence 
of an English officer might overawe the 


natives and their king. Sir Percival Mas- 
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sareen, of the staff, had volunteered for this 
dangerous and difficult duty, and, although 
other officers were willing to attempt it, the 
governor had decided to accept Sir Percival’s 
offer, as he was peculiarly suited to encounter 
fatigue, and had been remarkably free from 
any attacks of fever since his arrival in the 
colony. The expedition was to start at 
once. 

After this we heard no more for many 
weeks, Every now and then there were tele- 
grams from the coast stating that native 
runners had arrived from the interior bring- 
ing intelligence that the bishop had been 
murdered; then a day or two afterwards 
other telegrams appeared stating that he was — 
perfectly safe, and much respected by the 
natives. Nothing seemed to have been heard 
of the expedition to succour him. The Mar- 
quis telegraphed to Sir Charles, and received 
an answer that many of the natives who ac- 


companied the expedition had returned fur- 
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tively, apparently discouraged or frightened 
by the difficulties or dangers of the task. 
He would telegraph the moment anything 
further was known. It was a time of con- 
siderable political excitement both on the 
Continent and at home. I suppose no one 
cared about these telegrams, except the friends 
of the Bishop— and the friends of Sir Percival 
Massareen. 

The summer drew to a close, with weary 
waiting, and the gorgeous autumn tints once 
more decked the chase and woods. The 
monotony of our life knew no. change. I 
had almost begun to think that there would 
be no change—that I should never hear any- 
thing more of Percival again. 

Suddenly, one morning after breakfast, as 
I was sitting with the Duchess in her room, 
Mr. Giles, the butler, entered with a more 
than usually important air: a gentleman 
from the Colonial Office, he said, who had 


travelled all night, wished to see Miss Lisle. 
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He was told to bring the gentleman up, 
and a distinguished-looking young man en- 
tered the room. 

I rose and met him as he came in, with 
a thrill of supreme excitement, almost of 
delight—the message, whatever it was, was 
to me. 

‘I am Miss Lisle, I said; ‘this is the 
Duchess. I fear that you bring us bad 
news.’ 

He held a small parcel, tied up very care- 
fully, in his hand. 

‘T have the honour, madam,’ he said, ‘ of 
being commissioned by Lord Cranbury to 
place this packet in your hands. It was 
received at the Colonial Office yesterday 
morning by special messenger from Sir 
Charles Sinclair. From the few lines of 
the despatch that accompanied the packet, 
I fear that there is no doubt that both 


the bishop and Sir Percival Massareen are 


dead.’ 
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I took the packet in both hands, but I 
was not able to speak. 

‘My niece, sir,’ said the Duchess, with that 
sweetness of dignity which never failed her at 
need, ‘was sincerely attached to Sir Percival 
Massareen. It is a trying moment to her.’ 

The young man bowed very low, and re- 
treated a few steps towards the door. 

‘T will take this to my room, I think, 
aunt,’ I said. 

‘T hope, sir,’ said my aunt, rising, ‘that 
you will lunch here. As you have had a 
long journey you will probably wish to be 
shown a room. Afterwards I am sure that 
the Duke would be glad to make your ac- 
quaintance. I beg your pardon,’ and she 
rang the bell, ‘I think the servants did not 
give your name.’ 

‘My name is Dayrolles, your Grace,’ said 
the young man. 

My aunt sent for Mr. Priest, and gave Mr. 


Dayrolles into his charge, requesting him *to 
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inform the Duke of his arrival. I went to 
my room, but I did not open the packet there. 

As I had stood, half-unconscious, holding 
the packet in my hands, there had flashed 
across my troubled memory the words I had 


read with Percival—ah, how long ago! 


‘And I saw a damoysel, all in white, with a vessel 
in both her hands.’ 


And I felt that in some way, at present un- 
known to me, I held in my hands a sacred 
trust—a letter to be read nowhere but before 
the altar of the Lord. 

Mr. de Lys had a service in the little 
church at noon. I had intended to be pre- 
sent, and, leaving word where I had gone, I 
left the house and walked along the pathway 
to the church. 

I felt no impatience to open the packet. 
As I passed once more through the carved 
doorway in the wall, through scenes so con- 


stant to every thought and aspect of my life 
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from a child that the material forms and 
shapes that met my eye were as nothing in 
comparison with the memories and sensations 
of the spirit that thronged the scene, it 
seemed to me that nothing is common or 
material, that no moment, no inanimate com- 
panion of my life hitherto, had been other 
than a messenger and angel of God. Surely 
it would not be otherwise now. I carried in 
my hands a sacred thing. In His time, and 
in His holy church, God would make known 
to me what it contained. 

It was the Eve of All Saints.’ The church 
was very sweet with the flowers that decked 
the altar for the festival. 

I went straight to the seat I usually occu- 
pied, facing the altar, and knelt down. It 
wanted nearly an hour to twelve o'clock. 

Then I looked up suddenly, and broke the 
seals of the packet in my hand. Through my 
tears I saw the Victoria Cross—that priceless 


possession that, with all his affected indif- 
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ference, I knew that Percival valued more 
than life, lying before me in its velvet case; 
and, beneath it, two sheets of foreign letter- 
paper, carefully written, as it seemed to me. 
Hardly knowing what I did, I spread the 
sheets of thin paper before me on the ledge, 
and laid the cross, which I had taken from 
its case, upon them. 

This is then what I read: 

‘Sister Constance,’ so the writing began, 
‘IT am awake and in the hut alone. I feel 
another man to what I did last night, and I 
am irresistibly impelled to write to you, why ? 
God knows; for how can I suppose that you 
will ever see what I write? The Bishop’s 
paper and ink are here upon the table. 

‘But I must begin from the beginning. 
You will have heard from Sir Charles of the 
expedition from Cape Coast Castle to try to 
save the Bishop, and how Sir Charles chose 
me, though there were lots of fellows ready 


to go. I was immensely happy when we set 
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out. I had a picked native team to go with 
me, with an awfully good fellow at the head, 
a Christian who was christened “Ned.” It 
was rather a bad time of the year and very 
hot, but we did not think much of that. Sir 
Charles was very good. If I hadn’t been so 
set upon it, I do not think that he would 
have let me go. 

‘At first we went on all right, through 
the cactus hedges and the palm-trees and the 
plantations ; then we came upon the river, 
and had to strike out our route for ourselves. 
You could not fancy such a country, clever 
though Virginia used to say that you were; 
I never thought to see such a country. A 
sluggish, widespread river, with mud and 
mire on every side—an impassable, inter- 
minable thicket of immense forest trees, man- 
grove and other trees of which I know no 
names—with wild spreading branches and 
hanging roots and shoots reaching down to 


the water; along many of these branches we 
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had to walk in single file. Then trees and 
leaves of every shape, long lance-like leaves, 
sharp as swords and knives, cut us, and 
stopped our way; and flowers and birds and 
wild beasts—monkeys and apes and tigers 
or leopards, I don’t know which they were 
—all around us, crying out and flying off as 
we approached, and an awful stifling heat and 
perfume, so that one could hardly breathe. 
‘However, we kept on, and now and then 
we left the river and struck across the open 
plain, not altogether open, but less densely 
wooded, with rows of palms of all shapes and 
forms. I don’t know which was worst. It 
was a choice between the moist, fetid heat 
of the river mud, and the blazing heat of the 
open—a fiery furnace, seven times heated in 
wrath. Then, every now and then, we came 
to villages and people—such villages and 
people as you never saw in a dream. Some 
of the houses quite large and fine, and covered 


with carvings and images of devils and Satans 
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with grinning mouths ; and fetish trees that 
stand in the midst of the houses, in the 
centre of the villages, where they stick up 
dolls of rags, and wretched guys and shapes 
of all sorts, and say that it is “fetish” or 
God! and the gold dust and the diamonds 
are buried beneath these trees, and no one, 
however depraved and wicked, dares to touch 
it because of the “fetish” in the thatched 
boughs: and women, or horrible shapes that 
bore a ghastly resemblance to women, came 
about us and brought us water, black and 
poisonous, to drink. But worst of all was 
the sickening heat and smell, and I never 
could sleep—only sometimes I was so worn 
out that I went off for a short time — for 
everywhere there was the cry of the wild - 
beasts, and the chatter of the monkeys and 
the birds: and whenever we came to a vil- 
lage there was noise and beating of gongs, 
and hideous sounds all night long. I got to 
think that the heathen does not know what 
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silence is. But, however, we kept on: but 
at every village we stopped at, or when we 
started again in the morning, I saw that some 
of our men were missing, and stayed behind ; 
and at last there were so few that I had to 
speak to “Ned” about it, and I asked him 
what it meant, and he told me at last, after 
some trouble, that the great kings were 
leagued against the white men, and sworn 
to kill all white men that came to trouble 
them. He said that he was afraid that we 
should not get through; and when I saw the 
ghastly, grinning faces on the houses where 
we were, and the dances of devils—for they 
were nothing else—beneath the fetish trees 
on the village greens, and the leaping men, 
with long horns upon their heads, and the 
horrible girls, decked with feathers, and 
dancing in wild circles, I confess that I began 
to fear that he was right. 

‘However, we kept on. We left the river 


at last, and held on across the plain. It was 
U 
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hot, but it was dry, and we lay down under 
the great, roof-like palms, and sometimes it 
was quiet. But every morning, and some- 
times in the day-time, one or other of the 
men slunk away, frightened at the rumours 
that were spread abroad on every side; and 
one morning when I awoke after a short sleep 
I was alone with “ Ned.” 

‘We were beneath a long grove or line of 
palm-trees, looking out over a wide plain, 
beyond which were rows of huts and lofty, 
strangely-shaped temples, indicating a- con- 
siderable town. 

‘We are through, Sir Percival,” Ned said to 
me—he was a very clever man, and caught all 
the English phrases with great ease—‘ we are 
through, but we are alone. That is Yaoumie. 
I know that the Bishop is there. But what 
can we do? the kings are sworn to kill him 
and every white man. I see them coming 
out even now. Come back with me. It is 


easier going back than coming up. I will 
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see you safe at the Castle again. I will die 
else, but it is easy; I will not die. Come 
back with me. Why is it that we should 
both die?” 

‘“ That is all right,” I said ; “ you are quite 
right ; you have done all you promised to do, 
and done it well too. Go back. Tell them 
at the Coast that we got through. I will wait 
here till these fellows come, and they will take 
me to the Bishop. That is all I want.” 

‘He looked at me for a moment or two, as 
I thought. 

‘Do you know, Sir Percival,” he said— 
‘do you know what you say ?” 

‘“Oh yes, my good fellow,” I said, “I 
know: don’t bother, it is so hot.” 

‘As I spoke a long line of dark figures 
drew out from among the huts and came 
creeping towards us with swift and. gliding 
pace. Ned turned and bolted into the bush. 

‘IT don’t very well know what happened 


after this, for I was dazed and blinded with 
U2 
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the heat, and I thought that I was ill with 
fever, and I really didn’t know what I did. I 
felt wearied out and ready to fall asleep. 1 
suppose the blacks came about me and seized 
me, but I don’t know that I told them any- 
thing or asked for the Bishop. All that I 
remember is that, after an interminable march, 
as it seemed, over the burning plain, there was 
a lot of noise, and a crowd of black figures, 
and a street of huts and strange temples, and 
I was pushed about a good deal; and then all 
at once I was in a cool, shaded hut, very lofty, 
out of the sun, and there were no blacks, but 
in front of me, by a table where he had been 
writing, there was a tall English gentleman 
that looked to me like a god. He was 
hageard-looking, and his dress was dishevelled 
and torn; but I never could have dreamt that 
I could be so delighted to see any man as I 
was when I saw him. 

‘He rose suddenly when he saw me, and a 


wonderful smile hehted his face. 
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‘The Lord hath heard me,’ he said: 
“blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

“No,” I said; “do not deceive yourself; 
let me speak, for | have only a few moments 
to do it in. I am Percival Massareen on the 
staff. We heard about you, and we thought 
on the Coast—Sir Charles thought—that if an 
English officer could get through, he might be 
of some use in overawing the king. I am 
through, but I am alone; all my people have 
deserted me, frightened by the rumours they 
heard. More than that, | am ill. I have the 
fever, and have only a few moments before me 
to keep my senses. Do not deceive yourself.” 

‘He looked at me, still with the serene 
and happy smile. 

““T was not mistaken,” he said; “the 
Lord hath heard me. Let us give thanks 
unto Him in His Holy Church.” 

‘He came up to me and took my hand. 

‘«“T think that you are wrong,” he said ; 


“TI do not think that you have the fever. 
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You are worn out and blinded by the heat. 
What you must have gone through would 
have killed most men. You must lie down 
and sleep. But before that you will do me 
the greatest favour possible for man. I do 
not know how long I have to live. You will 
take the sacrament with me.” 

‘I do not know how I remember all that 
he said, but I do recall every word. 

‘« We have no wine,” he said, “and I 
have eaten all my bread for the day. It was 
a tradition of the Middle Ages, of which 
perhaps you may have heard, that if a man 
was dying on the field of battle, and if he 
eat three blades of grass with intention, he 
received the sacrament though other priest 
were none. You are not actually dying in 


battle, but you are dying on a nobler field 


—I see it im your eyes—a field where the 
Lord Jesus keeps the wager of battle against 
the world, the flesh, and hell.” 


‘We knelt down, and he gathered some 
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blades of grass that grew up in the floor of 
the hut and forced their way under its wooden 
walls. He recited the Communion Service. 
I knew little of what passed; but I know 
that I eat the three blades of grass he gave me. 
Then | was lying down upon his rush-matted 
bed, and almost in a moment I was asleep. 

‘I must have slept a long time, for when 
I awoke it was morning, and the Bishop was 
gone. Standing by my bed was a native, 
who seemed to regard me with somewhat 
friendly eyes. When I had remembered 
where I was, I said to him : 

««* Where is the Bishop ?” 

‘**The Bishop is dead,’ he said. ‘“ When 
they came to fetch him he stood a moment 
by your side as you slept. ‘He is dreaming 
of England,’ he said; ‘why should I wake 
him?’ and so he went out.” 

«“ Who are you?” I said. 

47 “ma Christian,” said the black; 


‘Shut i 
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‘A sudden thought struck me; I felt so 
fresh and strong after my sleep, and as | 
looked across the hut I saw the Bishop’s paper 
and pens and ink on the table. 

‘« Took here!” I said; “here is gold. IfI 
make up a parcel to-day will you promise me, 
—you say you are a Christian,—will you pro- 
mise me to get 1t sent down to the Coast? 
The governor will pay the messenger who 
brings it well.” 

“J promise,’ said the man. “I ama 
Christian. Give me the gold.” 

‘“You can take all there is,” I said. 

‘Then I got up and began to write. I am 
glad that I began so soon, for I could not 
have written it now. I think the Bishop must 
have been mistaken, and that I must have 
taken the fatal fever, for | have a strange un- 


certainty, and I cannot keep my thoughts. 


‘I have been asleep again ; but whether I 


am awake or asleep it hardly seems to make 
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any difference, for I see the same things. I 
see the sweep of English forest, the oaks and 
ashes, and the green expanse of leaves, and 
the squirrels and the birds—and then, in 
a moment, I see the strange palm-leaves, and 
the cactus flowers, and the monkeys, and | 
hear the wild discordant music, and I see the 
dances of the blacks. The Christian native is 
come in again. 

‘The Bishop is dead,” he says; “ your 
turn is to-morrow. When you hear the gongs 
in the. morning you will know that the idol 
sacrifice is begun. I am a Christian. I will 
come in in the morning, and see to the parcel 


—and the gold.” 


‘I have been asleep again. I must have 
slept well, for it is morning; but | hardly 
know what I write. I hardly know what | 
see, for still the English forest is before me, 


mixed with the groves of cactus and of palm. 
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‘The gongs have begun to sound. What 
is this? Surely this cannot be death! 

‘I gee the chase and the dark tower, and 
the flashing waters of the channel gleaming in 
light, and before me on her horse, beneath the 
oak-trees, an English girl. Who is this, seated 
in her saddle beneath the rustling branches of 
the oak? She turns her head towards me— 
Virginia? No, it is Constance—Constance 
with the pleading eyes. And the moment 
that she turns her look on me it all vanishes 
—the English oaks and ashes, and the groves 
and the walls of the 


hut burst asunder to let in the dazzling light 


of cactus and of palm 


and down the bright, clear spaces of the 
light files a long procession of noble forms— 
Constance! Constance! Who is this? 

And the armies that are in heaven follow 
Him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen 


white and clean.’ 
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This was what was written. It was not 
signed. The first portion was clearly and 
fairly written, but the last sentences were 
uneven and difficult to read. They wandered 
down the page in a broken fashion, with wide 
gaps, and the last two or three words were 
almost illegible. The packet had been care- 
fully tied up, and was directed in* his own 
hand with tolerable distinctness. More than 
this is known only to the savage heathen— 


and to God. 


How long I lay with this writing before 
me and the bronze cross upon the words I do 
not know. I only know that when I looked 
up the sunshine was gilding the oaken benches 
and the escutcheons and tablets on the chancel 
walls, and in the fragments of stained glass in 
the eastern window, through which the green 


shimmer of the young oak leaves could be 
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seen, I knew that the word ‘Percival’ was 


written. 
‘Lord, we have heard with our ears, and 
our fathers have declared unto us, the noble 


works that thou didst in their days and in the 


old time before them.’ 


THE END 
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